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ARLINGTON 


Olaria 


You'll find the famous Polaris is everything 

a school desk should be. On sight, its modern beauty 
is evident. The almost indestructible Metal-Clad 
Plastic lift lid has a warp-proof steel base, 
sound-proofing core and hard-use resistant plastic 
work surface. Legs, cross bar frame and desk and seat 
height adjustment clamps are finished in 
maintenance-free chrome plating. Seats and backs 
are in colorful Arlex Plastic with textured 

surfaces for natural seating comfort. 


products for better school seating by SEATING COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS e ILLINOIS 


ARLINGTON The complete school seating line with 
your choice of desks, chairs and tables for a 

Ss T U D Y ool é mm g satisfactory solution to your work problem. 
Chair and seat assemblies built with Centripoise 

support . . . the exclusive Arlington design 

that adds extra strength and rigidity 

| to the entire unit. Adjustable desk height 

‘Fy models provide full range 

adjustment to fit every grade. Seats 
and backs in choice of Arlex 

Plastic or maple veneer 

hardwood plywood. 


te 


complete information on 
all Arlington equipment 
including teacher's desks 
and stadium and 

opera chairs... 
wile tor 
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A Book to Cherish .. . 


Symbolic Meditations 


ON 


THE LITANY 
OF OUR LADY 


His Excellency Most Reverend Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. 


Bishop of Covington and Vice President, Superior Council 
Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 





Urges a Prayerful Use of this Book in His Foreword: 


“The Litany of the Blessed Virgin is a prayer well known and 
loved by Catholics everywhere. Go anywhere within this 
world and you will hear this chant of Mary’s praises and the 
humble petitions of her children. 


“In an effort to make this inspiring prayer even better known 
and more endearing than it now is, this little book has been 
prepared and is now presented by the Notre Dame Publishing 
Company of New York City. The happy combination of 
symbolic pictures and brief meditations will add meaning to the 


salutations that comprise this beautiful Litany of our Lady. 


“Tt is my earnest, prayerful wish that through their use of this 
book the faithful will be moved to love God’s Mother even 
more than they do now and so live their lives that they may 


be ever more deserving of her powerful protection.” 


List Price $1.00 


NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. x00 ARAYETTE ST. 
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ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES LOST TO THE PARISH? BOOK REVIEWS... 
By Rev. Charlies W. Paris 


A STUDY OF HOMES CHRIST VISITED 
By Sister Josephina, C.S.J., D.Ed. AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


HOW A-V AIDS MAKE TEACHING AND LEARNING EASIER... 8 
By Sister M. Carolissa Levi, F.S.P.A. 


By Sister Mary Adolorata, O.S.M. 


WE PRESENT THE ACADIANS 
By Sister M. Dorothea, DC., M.A. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


A QUESTION OF AIMS CLIPS AND COMMENTS 


7 Mary Loui. dan, O.P. 
By Sister Mary Louis Jordan, O.F CBM—CE BUYERS’ GUIDE 
NEEDED IN EVERY GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
By Rev. Paul F. Flynn, S.T.B. READER REACTION 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS. 
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GROUP THERAPY: A “NATURAL” REMEDY 


By Rev. Anthony D. Gulley, M.S. in Ed. 


CHRIST AS AN OBJECTIVE THINKER 
By Sister Mary Kenneth, H.H.M. ON OUR FRONT COVER 
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NIGHTMARE Girls in gym class at Cathedral High School, Springfield, Massa- 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 


TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
Music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 

srque classroom pictured above. 


Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizestheaspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed. learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 


Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 


Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 


If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 3 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPCRATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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NCEA FOOTNOTES 


Easter Week is over. Atlantic City 
is but a brief memory. Perhaps not all 
of the salt water taffy is gone yet but 
it will disappear in time. And it is 
time again to return to routine tasks 
refreshed perhaps, certainly enlight- 
ened and not a little inspired by the 
proceedings of the past convention of 
the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation. Naturally it would be im- 
possible to synopsize the convention 
in any great detail. In future issues of 
this magazine, our editor, Msgr. Paul 
E. Campbell, Vice President General 
of the NCEA, will do that job in a 
most efficient manner. However, we 
think it would be appropriate to run 
through a few of the highlights of the 
convention and some of the personal 
observations retained from that sunny, 
breezy week along the famous board- 
walk. 

Perhaps foremost in our mind is 
the opening session address given by 
the President General of the Associa- 
tion for the past year, His Excellency 
Bishop John J. Wright of Pittsburgh. 
In dynamic, forceful tones, the 
Bishop spelled out many of principles 
behind the Catholic demand for fed- 
eral aid and cited as our goal a Cath- 
olic 4-H club which would incorporate 
the virtues of humor, humility, hope 
and horizons so that Catholics can 
maintain a sense of balance, rely on 
the good judgment of the American 
people and keep our ‘goals firmly in 
mind so that nothing deters us from 
them. His remarks that the school-aid 
issue should not degenerate into a dis- 
cussion between Catholics and Prot- 
estants or -between Catholics and the 
administration were particularly apt. 

Father Neil McClusky, Dean of the 
School of Education at Spokane Uni- 
versity and education editor of Amer- 
ica echoed the Bishop’s statements in 
a talk before the elementary group and 
his history and observations on the 
issue were eminently worth while. 

Some of the other sessions we found 
of particular interest were: 

: . the session on the Montessori 
method given by Mrs. Nancy Ram- 
busch and presided over by Father 
John McGough, Superintendent from 
Bridgeport. This session was given 
to an overflow crowd of perhaps 600- 
700 educators and Mrs. Rambusch’s 
presentation was very well received. 
The practicalities of this method pretty 
well exclude it from wide-spread adop- 
tion by the Catholic school system but 
many of the principles evolved by 
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Mrs. Montessori and utilized in the 
American Center at Greenwich ce. 
tainly should be investigated for pos. 
sible incorporation into the elementay 
school curricula. 

. Father Thomas Costello’s tal 
on developing Catholic leaders in the 
high school made some excellent points 
including the example of the Syracuse 









N. Y. high school that holds senig, _ 
leadership training sessions the week anotl 
before classes start in September. Wrig 
- Brother Brenden Joseph's tak® yon 

on admission to college. Director of nary 
Admissions at Manhattan, Brother toge 
Brenden pointed up some of the difi-# gat 
culties encountered by both the high dele; 
school and the college and cited some the 
very definite areas for improvement. J wor] 
‘ Father Theodore Hesburghs§ 
talk on Catholic Higher Education for jay 
the College and University Depart-§ oj] 
ment pinpointed his concept of the grat 
role of the colleges today. The presi § awa 
dent of Notre Dame University cited J ati 
the tradition of Catholic higher edu J aon 
cation as being one of peaks and rege 
valleys and made the observation that J fury 
“When virtue generally declines, th} |. 
quality of education goes down with (po); 
it.” With present conditions in th gq, 
labor-management, race relations, in- § tric, 
ternational and educational fields rep- per 
resenting sharp and almost irrecon-§ Mg, 
cilable differences of opinions, view-§ fro 
points and approaches, Father Hes-§ yar 
burgh believes that the role of Cath- 1 
olic education is to apply our twof jim 
strong points, theology and philoso § of, 
phy, to the times and act as mediators § tio; 
in present-day society. “The key wor | Nc 
for the task, as I see it, is mediation.” | py 
The plain task as he sees it then is to § jt j 
mediate, philosophically and theo § wi 
logically, as only Catholic higher edu- § de. 
cation can, between the various e § pr 
tremes that make up the divided fab § yy 
ric of our society. 

. . the language laboratory sessions 
featuring actual users and demonstra- 
tions of equipment. 

Some of the sights at the conver § T 
tion which drew our particular interest 
as well as some of the people we hap J x; 
pened to meet and talk with were: aic 

. . the marked increase in the num J ¢@ 
ber of lay teachers and lay personnéd J op 
in attendance at the sessions and walk § of 
ing around the exhibit hall. th 

. . talking to new college president, ag 


Robert Morris of the University of 
Dallas and hearing about the Uni 
versity’s increases and expansion plans. 
President Morris has been most active 
recently in various sessions throughout 
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the country explaining Communist 
ideology, methods and action. 

_, . viewing Msgr. Frederick Hoch- 
walt on his television debate where 
he acquitted himself so admirably and 
then listening to the prolonged ap- 
plause of the delegates at the final 
general session when it was announced 
that the Monsignor would continue as 
Executive Secretary of the NCEA for 
another three-year term. As Bishop 
Wright stated in his closing remarks, 
Monsignor Hochwalt brings extraordi- 
nary talents to the position that holds 
together the many faceted organization 
that is NCEA. The applause of the 
delegates is an effective indication of 
the esteem he holds as a result of his 
work. 

. . . hearing Very Rev. Edward 
Clark, S.J., President of St. Peter’s 
College in Jersey City accept with 
gratitude the annual scholarship 
award by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Exhibitors Association at the 
anual exhibitors’ dinner and then 
regale us with some of his favorite 
fund-raising dinner stories. 

. . . talking with Father John E. 
Colman, C.M., Dean of the School of 
Education at Niagara, Sister M. Pa- 
trice, O.S.F., supervisor from the su- 
perintendent’s office in Milwaukee, 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, superintendent 
from Cincinnati and many others on 
various subjects. 

This little column is naturally too 
limited to do a comprehensive survey 
of what went on in the great conven- 
tion hall and it is unfortunate that the 
NCEA convention proceedings are not 
published sooner than they are, but 
it is clear that it was a fine convention 
with much progress made and a great 
deal of groundwork done for future 
progress in Catholic education in the 
United States. 


THE ISSUE SHARPENS 
As the debate on Federal Aid to 
Education sharpens and the issue of 
aid to private schools is discussed, 
certain things appear very clear. For 
one thing, the old clichés of separation 
of church and state, interpretations of 
the First Amendment and the old vis- 
ages of Catholic power still appear to 
be the arguments of a good number of 
opponents to the inclusion of private 
schools. Despite all arguments to the 
contrary pointing out that, in fact, 
Separation does not exist; that, in fact, 
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massive federal aid to education (pub- 
lic and private) now is in effect; and 
that, in fact, there is little or no legal 
basis for the support of the position 
for exchiding private schools, never- 
theless the opponents still throw up 
these worn phrases hoping, we sup- 
pose, to win by sheer perseverance 
if nothing else. 

Another fact that is very clear is 
that the federal aid bill as now consti- 
tuted has approximately a 50-50 
chance of survival and the slightest 
tipping of the scales by opinion and 
persuasion could change the verdict 
either way. In addition, it is also clear 
that the separate bill involving federal 
aid to private schools would not stand 
any chance at all of passage should 
the aid to private schools be excluded 
from the main bill and the main bill 
passed merely limiting aid to the pub- 
lic school system. This has been done 
should the courts strike down the 
private school aid. 

Also clear from the debate is vast 
confusion in the minds of many 
people, both high and low, as to just 
what a public school is, what it exists 
for, what is its purpose and, most im- 
portantly, who controls it. A great 
deal of sentiment exists today which 
maintains that the public school is the 
state’s institution founded to educate 
the state’s children to become good 
citizens in a secular, democratic envi- 
ronment. Thus the state controls the 
curriculum, attendance, and operations 
of the school. To just as many others, 
this view is a complete denial of the 
traditional concept of the parent’s 
right to educate and confusion on this 
very basic matter really has to be re- 
solved prior to agreement on the sup- 
plementary matters of federal aid and 
public-private school cooperation. 

Some facts which are not clear in 
this debate might also be highlighted. 

Senator Wayne Morse asked and 
received a legal position from the ad- 
ministration concerning federal aid to 
private schools. This opinion backed 
the President and stated that this aid 
is unconstitutional. A little appreciated 
fact which was brought out recently 
by Father Charles Whelan, S.J. in 
America is that, while this opinion 
may seem to be another strong voice 
raised against aid to private schools, 
it is in actuality a legal brief prepared 
for the express purpose of substantiat- 
ing by legal opinion and legal docu- 
ments a view already expressed, 
namely, that by the President. Thus 
consideration is given entirely to 


proving the position stated and not. 
in weighing the issues and coming up 
with a balanced judgment. That must 
be accomplished by a brief on the part 
of the proponents of federal aid to 
private schools and then weighed by 
Congress. 

There is another fact which is not 
clear to the casual observer which 
might be spelled out a little bit. As 
Bishop Wright pointed out in his 
NCEA address, this argument must 
not be between Catholics and Protes- 
tants or between Catholics and the Ad- 
ministration. And yet the latter idea 
is just the sentiment which is being 
expressed in certain circles. “They 
didn’t wait long, did they?” sums it up 
and little attention is being given to 
the basic arguments of the case. In 
fact, aid to private schools has been | 
a debating point in Congress and be- 
fore the Supreme Court for many 
years. It is also apparent even to the 
casual observer that the aid bill was 
not brought up in response to Catho- 
lic pressure—if anything, Catholic pres- 
sure worked to the detriment of this 
bill’s being drawn up—and happened 
to be part of the Administration’s 
prime proposals for the New Frontier. 
As Catholics for the most part op- 
posed to Federal Aid, it was immedi- 
ately seen that the stand had to be 
made now to secure proper rights or 
be set back in our efforts to achieve 
justice. And this would have been the 
case if Nixon or anyone else were Presi- 
dent. It is unfortunately true that the 
bill had to come up at this time but in 
conscience we can do no less. Pres- 
sure on the first Catholic president to 
grant aid to private schools has noth- 
ing at all to do with it—it is and re- 
mains a simple matter of justice and 
economics. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


* May we recommend for Newman 
Clubs and counselors of students going 
into a secular college the new book 
“Catholics on Campus” by William J. 
Whelan (Bruce, Milwaukee. $1.25)? 
Subtitled “A Guide for the Catholic 
Student on the Secular Campus,” this 
small book gives some very fine points 
to be kept in mind by the Catholic 
student in the secular environment. 
Mr. Whelan is himself a professor at 
a secular college and Newman Club 
advisor thus bringing practical experi- 
ence to his writing. 

















ease of operation are yours in 


We asked experienced language teachers 
what equipment they needed to achieve 
maximum effectiveness in their work. Then 
our electronic experts designed and built the 
G. E. C. Electrofonic Language Laboratory 
to the teachers’ specifications. That’s why 
it’s more than a mere assembly of existing 


EASIER TO OPERATE 


Simplified controls leave the teacher 
free to teach and the student free to 
learn. Both are relieved of undue pre- 
occupation with mechanical prob- 
lems. The teacher can play lesson 
tapes, monitor or talk to individual 
students, small groups or the entire 
class—all with fingertip controls 
that indicate settings clearly. The mechanical opera- 
tions soon become automatic to both teacher and 
student. Simplicity makes it possible to use student 
assistance if desired. 





NO TAPE HANDLING PROBLEMS 


Instant tape handling is provided 
by the Electrofonic cartridge sys- 
tem.Threading is automatic when 
the cartridge is inserted in either 
the teacher console or student 
unit. There is never any rewind- 
ing. Tapes are automatically set 
for the beginning of the next les- 
son. Even new students can operate recording and 
tape playing equipment quickly, leaving more time 
for learning. Teachers find it easy to record and 
duplicate their own lesson tapes. 





New teaching versatility and 











Language Lab 


audio-visual equipment. It’s a new, inte- 
grated design that provides a complete choice 
of functions to fit any teaching technique, 
Yet it has unprecedented simplicity of con- 
trol. Schools using the Electrofonic Language 
Lab are enthusiastic about it. Here are some 
of the reasons why: 






















HIGH FIDELITY 


Full range reproduction is important in foreign 
language learning. The Electrofonic system is “hi- 
fi’ throughout, including student microphones and 
headsets. Students hear and learn to use all the 
overtones and fine shadings of tone that are present 
in accurate, native pronunciation of a foreign 
language. ~ 




























LISTENING A 
RESPON 


TUTORING 
Y TEACHER 





DING RECORDING B 





COMPLETE TEACHING 
FLEXIBILITY 


Complete choice of teaching techniques is possible 
with the Electrofonic Language Lab. Students may 
listen, respond, and record. The teacher may play 
any combination of\lesson tapes to individuals, 
small groups or the entire class. The teacher may 
silently monitor any student or group or may talk 
with any combination of students. Teacher and 
students can record easily. Student drill is simple, 
convenient and effective. 































Lab is simple to use, 


easy to expand and economical to operate 


JUST PLUG IT IN 


Fully transistorized Electrofonic Lab has such low 
power consumption that it can be plugged into an 
ordinary, existing classroom circuit. Special wiring 
is eliminated. Absence of vacuum tube heat makes 
special air conditioning unnecessary. 


START SMALL, ADD UNITS LATER 


The elements of the complete Electrofonic Language 
Lab are designed as modules that can be combined 
or expanded as desired. 


LONG-TERM ECONOMY 


Transistorized design means a smaller electric bill 
and eliminates frequent checking and replacement 
of vacuum tubes. Quality construction throughout 
will keep maintenance costs at a minimum. 
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WE’D LIKE TO TELL YOU MORE 


Our language laboratory consultants will be 
glad to discuss your requirements with you or 
your architect, and make recommendations 
with no obligation to you. 

A new 8-page brochure giving more details 
on the Electrofonic Language Lab is yours for 
the asking. 

If you want to see your local representative, 
or just want the brochure, or have a specific 
question you’d like answered, please write or 
telephone today. ' 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC 


CONTROL, INC. 


8001 BLOOMINGTON FREEWAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 20, MINNESOTA 
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Test Validity Questioned 


Eprror: 


If the one question from the 360-item 
test administered to graduates of foreign 
medical schools, and quoted in the Reader 
Reaction pages for January is typical of a 
number of such questions, the validity of 
the test might well be questioned. Besides 
the grammatical error, as noted by the 
writer, the question is worded in the 
negative. This is confusing even to the 
best American student. It leads one to 
question the motive of the Educational 
Council in setting up this test. The wide 
publicity given this latest experiment with 
standardized testing justifies a clarification 
of the issues. 


SisTeR Mary Acnita SpurGEOoN, G.N.S.H. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Timely Aid 


Eprror: 


Your timely article on Communism in 
the November 1960 issue of “THe Catu- 
oic Epucator” answered a real need for 
the faculty of our school. For some weeks 
now we have been attempting to formu- 
late our own course on communism. The 
Cardinal Mendszenty Foundation Services 
would be invaluable in this regard. 


SisTER JoHN Mary, I.H.M. 
Senior Advisor, Holy Redeemer High 
School, Detroit 9, Mich. 


Primary Purpose of Education 
Epiror: 


In the February issue Clips and Com- 
ments, “Primary Purpose” you ask, “What 
do you think?” 

First of all, in defense of the NCEA 
Associate Secretary, I believe that it is 
often dangerous to take one sentence 
from a speech and make an issue out of 
it. I would like to hear the entire speech 
before passing judgment. However, I 
regret that Father did not place the word 
“morally” before the word “intelligent” 
in his statement “I would say that the 
function of the Catholic school is to form 
intelligent Catholics.” Father Neil Mc- 
Cluskey, S.J. in Catholic Viewpoint on 
Education states that school exists pri- 
marily “to develop the morally intelli- 
gent person.” 

It would seem to me that the objectives 
of an educational system are a natural 
outgrowth of its philosophy. William 
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McGucken in The Catholic Way of Edu- 
cation claims that “in the last analysis all 
theories of education are dependent on 
the views taken of the dogma of original 
sin . . . for our whole theory of education 
hinges on the precise nature of the edu- 
cand.” Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on 
the Christian Education of Youth, ex- 
plicitly says that the subject of Christian 
education is man whole and entire, soul 
united to body in unity of nature. He 
further states “the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate 
with Divine Grace in forming Christ him- 
self in those regenerated by Baptism.” 
It would appear that the Holy Father 
did not consider the formation of a Catho- 
lic Intelligentia to be the primary purpose 
of education. 

Rather from the Pope’s words, “Hence 
the true Christian, product of Christian 
education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ; in 
other words, to use the current term, the 
true and finished man of character,” I 
would infer that to train the will is as im- 
portant as training the intellect. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the primary pur- 
pose of Catholic education should be to 
train the will, “the rational appetite by 
which a being seeks good known by intel- 
lect.” The will is an all-important faculty 
and to achieve the ultimate aim of eduea- 
tion it must be trained. St. Thomas 
states: “Moreover the will as an agent 
moves all the powers of the soul to their 
respective acts, except the natural powers 
of the vegetative parts.” Father William 
Kelley in his Educational Psychology 
claims that the most important duty of 
the school is to furnish guidance in will 
training. This does not mean that the 
training of the will is the only objective 
for it is a well known fact that “nothing 
is willed unless it is first known.” Since 
the power of the will is to move all the 
other powers of the soul it is evident that 
if the guiding force is unstable so likewise 
will the lesser powers be. According to 
A. Mahan in his Doctrine of the Will “. . . 
man awaits the command of the will 
which is the superior appetite.” If the 
guiding force is unstable then the object 
of Christian education will never be “the 
true and finished man of character,” for 
“As character determines destiny, so the 
will determines character, and man is the 


(Continued on page 758) 


Good reasons 
for RCA projector 
popularity ! 


““Life-Tested*”’—your as- 
surance of projector quality! 
Easiest, fastest threading 
in the 16mm field! 


Whisper-quiet operation! 


Powerful 1200-watt lamp 
—throws 20% more light 
on screen! 


Built-in lubrication ! 


Pressure guides are the 
“softest touch’’ in film 
handling! 


Nylon film pressure shoe— 
lasts 2 to 3 times longer! 
Superior sound reproduc- 
tion! 

Longer operating life; 
minimum maintenance! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been 
set for RCA “LIFE-TESTED" Projectors. 
Individual components as weil as finished 
projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE- 
TESTED” at RCA means better, more 
reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS ¢ CAMDEN 2, NJ. 
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to go 
RCA! 


RCA “LIFE-TESTED” PROJECTORS DON’T JUST CHANGE 


..:- THEY IMPROVE 


Here you see the “E”’ Series RCA ‘“‘Life-Tested” 16mm Pro- 
jector. Doesn’t look much different, does it? That’s because 
RCA believes in improving performance, not changing appear- 
ance. Simplicity, convenience and ease of operation have always 
been the criteria which determine whether changes will be 
made. And in the “SE” Series numerous changes have been 
made which do improve performance. 


Here are some examples of what we mean. New nylon film 
pressure shoe treats film extra gently, operates more quietly, 
lasts two to three times longer. New claw design accommo- 
dates new or old film with equal facility. New single switch 
reverse operation is quick, quiet and safe. New one-piece inter- 
mittent cam and gear replaces conventional three-piece assem- 
bly, reducing maintenance. New single switch action assures 
more convenient operation. 


Changes such as these represent RCA’s continuing effort to 
improve the performance and dependability of its projectors. 
No, we haven’t changed the basic design, and with good rea- 
son. That’s because this design affords you what is—and 
always has been—the easiest threading film path of any pro- 
jector on the market. You’ll be glad we kept it that way! 
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Be sure you consider the new features and the familiar 
ones . . . when your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 
demonstrates these new ‘‘E”’ Series Projectors. He’s 
in your Classified Directory under ‘‘Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.’’ Call soon and see 
for yourself. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 










EVEN IN CLASSROOMS 
SUNSHINE-BRIGHT 


Your Present Projector 




















































... shows 
clear, brilliant 
motion pictures 


For less than the cost of 
darkening a single room, the 
Wilson Movie-Mover “RP” 
brings motion-picture edu- 
cation to every room in a 
building, wing, or floor! 
Solves teaching problems, 
frees needed funds for pur- 
chase of materials and 
equipment. 


Demonstrated in your own 
school without obligation. 
Just send in the coupon. 


For every 
projector 
table need, 
see the 
Wilson line 
first. Full line 
}of quality tables, 
competitively 
priced, with exclu- 
sive safety features, 
including the only table 
built for safe operation 
of RCA, Eastman, and 
Ampro projectors. Spe- 
cially-built tables for 
your ETV needs, too. 





H. WILSON CORP 
106 Wilson St. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Please send full information, including 
name of my nearest deoler on: 

() Movie-Mover “RP” 

() Movie-Mover Tables 

(CD Special ETV Tables 


Nome 
ee ia icoh cessing bachiainiputticanbiiiialienaansianiien 
Address_ 
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Sound Filmstrips Add Life 


to Foreign Language Classes 


The Pathescope-Berlitz Audio-Visual 
French and Spanish Language Series are 
integrated series of color filmstrips, tapes 
(or records), scripts, and teacher’s guides. 
The filmstrips, photographed in France 
and Mexico, portray a continuing series 
of conversational eposides in the lives of 
young Monsieur Bertin and Senor Gon- 
zalez, and the people they meet. The 
many recorded native voices become alive 
and appealing to secondary school pupils. 

Each sound filmstrip is a “carefully 
graded lesson, with the narration re- 
corded with time-tested pauses for stu- 
dent repetition.” Each of the thirty 
Spanish and the forty French lessons, 
from the simplest to the later, more com- 
plex ones, is well adapted to use either 
in the classroom or the language labora- 
tory. 

Student attention is held by the ad- 
ventures of M. Bertin and Sr. Gonzales as 
they fly to France and Mexico respec- 
tively, go through customs, meet friends, 
dine in restaurants, get haircuts, visit 
places of historical and cultural signifi- 
cance, in brief, do just about anything 
anyone would do in everyday life. There 
is even a romantic interest, with the last 
lesson including the wedding in church. 

The Pathescope-Berlitz Series include 
a separate teacher’s guide for each lesson, 
containing cultural and historical identi- 
fications and notes for many of the photo- 
graphs, suggestions for the use of the 
series, idiomatic expressions, notes on 
pronunciation and accent, and words to 
remember, The narrations, recorded by 
over thirty-five native French and over 
fifty-five native Spanish voices, are at 
normal speaking speed and are authentic 


and natural. A-V 69 


Teaching Lab Innovations 
by Webster Electric 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 











introduced at the NCEA annual con- 
vention its new console and _ student 
booth arrangement of the Webster Tape 
Teaching Laboratory. 

The new Webster console houses four 
tape recorders besides student control 
and monitor panels. Drawer space is 
also provided for a phono turntable and 
radio reception facilities. 





The student booths 
listen-response facilities, or facilities for 


provide either 


listen-response-record-compare _ activity. 
The booths have an option of a “flip-top,” 
smooth cover for regular class work. 

In addition to the compactness of the 
teacher’s console, its control units offer 
the advantage of slanted arrangement of 
the tape decks so that instructors can ob- 
serve the class without standing up. 

A-V 70 


Seven Languages Taught 
in New Language Lab 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, has com- 
pleted its air-conditioned language labo- 
ratory. It is a gift to the college from 
numerous alumnae, parents, and friends. 

Seven foreign languages are taught at 
the women’s liberal arts college: French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Latin, 
and Greek. All seven are now practiced 
in the new language laboratory. 

The laboratory, part of which is shown 
in the illustration with Sister Gertrude, 
S.P., professor of French, has thirty po- 
sitions, each booth equipped with Rheem- 
Califone electronic receiving and record- 
ing instruments. The teacher’s console is 
equipped with three tape recorders and 
a record player. Four different language 
“Programs” may be sent from it, simul- 
taneously, to student positions. 

Half of the student positions contain 
“duplex” recording equipment. In these 
the student can select tapes from the 
tape library and work at her own speed. 
The other fifteen positions receive 
“master” messages from the teacher's 
(Continued on page 821) 
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The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of clossroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


instantly responsive touch tabulation — Balanced margin indicators § Paper centering, title- 
heading centering and aligning scales @ Exceptionally light, fast carriage return & Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


. 
underwood Corporation * Business Education Department * One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. a 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 








world’s most complete 
line of language 
laboratory equipment 


Model CD-6L 


a 
Magneticon 


Increased teaching efficiency, provided by the 
CD-6L’s complete control, is one of the impor- 
tant benefits assured by MRI/TRW’s long 
language laboratory experience. 


This modern, functional unit (illustrated) gives 
you the space you need for as many as 6 tape 
reel or automatic magazine playback /recorders, 
and/or phonographs. Plenty of room for stor- 
ing tapes, headsets, other accessories. . .all out 
of sight...out ofthe way. Sliding formica tops 
instantly add extra wide, useful desk area. 


Besides offering the world’s most complete line of 
quality, easy-to-use equipment, MRI/TRW main- 
tains a continuing program of vital educational 
services. ‘Tested teaching techniques, seminars 
and consultations are among the many ways 
MRI/TRW helps assure maximum effective- 
ness, maximum utilization of equipment. 


Write today for complete details on MRI/TRW 
advanced language laboratory equipment and 
educational services. .. and full specifications of 
the new Magneticon Console/Desk. 


Language specialists available in your area for 
consultation. 







complete 


supervision 
for complete 


PE me ra 


control 


YES) [3 
desk 


Low, efficient design lets you 
see entire class, while seated 


Fingertip audio control of up 


to 6 programs 


Instant contact with as many 
as 150 students—one or all 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. AX 


532 Sylvan Avenue @ Englewood Cliffs, N. J. © LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 


Magnetic Recording Industries e Dage Television e Bell Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics 


On display at: NSBA—Booths 109/110. 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 754) 


arbiter of his own destiny, only as he js 
arbiter of his own character.” 

A detailed study of the aims of educa. 
tion, other than Catholic, in this century 
will reveal that the modern concept of 
education is based on a false philosophy 
which has received much emphasis from 
Rousseau’s Emile. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss Rousseau’s philosophy of 
naturalism or Darwin’s “developmental- 
ism.” If the primary purpose of Cath- 
olic education is not different from other 
education, then for what purpose do we 
go to such tremendous sacrifices to main- 
tain a Catholic school system? Other edu- 
cations train the cognitive abilities of the 
pupil. If there is some training of the will, 
it is not formal but indirect as a result of 
a project, work unit, or creative activity, 
From a survey of the aims of leading 
educators in this century we may con- 
clude that the only system which has the 
training of the will as a definite objective 
is the Catholic system. The Catholic sys- 
tem believes that “The will is the guiding 
force which molds and directs the life of 
man, and as such it is the chief integrating 
force in man’s character.” J. Lindwor- 
sky, S.J., in The Training of the Will de- 
clares “If the training of the will is possi- 
ble, then this training must be the duty, 
nay even the most urgent duty of the 
school.” Leading Catholic educators ac- 
cept this idea and the foremost educators 
in this system agree that the formation of 
suitable motives is the chief means to 
train the will. William Kelly, S.J. states 
“It is the chief task of true education to 
inculcate noble ideals. The most impor- 
tant means of achieving the aim of edu- 
cation in the formation of suitable mo- 
tives, since the will acts only on the 
presentation of motives.” Raphael Me- 
Carthy, S.J., speaking in regard to will- 
training, stresses that the individual 
must be so thoroughly convinced of the 
value of these motives and aims that he 
will struggle to attain them, Another 
Catholic educator claims that we should 
build the whole of education on the 
significance of the motives. However, 
aims must be precise, definite and possible 
of attainment, and suited to individual 
needs and age groups. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest means of 
training the will is that which takes into 
account the appeal to supernatural mo- 
tives. Motives founded upon the desire 
to please God, to obey His laws, to do 
His will, coupled with God’s grace to 
fulfill these ideals, together with the ex- 
ample of the Saints, give to the Catholic 
youth the most powerful incentive for 
forming a strong will. 

Invplace of the child-centered school, 
the Catholic system of education has the 
Christ-centered school. For the inadequate 

(Continued on page 821) 
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Why the SLANT-O-MATITC is a big hit with teachers 


Today, half of all machines bought by homemakers are 
zig-zag machines. It’s the big trend . . . and growing! 

Now’s the time for students to learn the new zig-zag 
techniques they'll use in the future—how to overcast, 
blind-stitch hems, make buttonholes, sew on buttons, 
and how to handle jerseys and tricots. 

Zig-zag sewing is simple to master, and easy to teach, 
on the classroom-sturdy SLANT-O-MATIC* #401 ma- 
chine. Made in America by SINGER, theonly company 
which makes household zig-zag machines in the U. S. 

Time-saving and decorative zig-zag stitch patterns 
are selected by “tuning” the dial. The stitch chart 
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and threading charts are printed on the machine, Most 
parts and accessories are interchangeable with the 
#404 straight-stitch Slant-Needle Deluxe. 


A word about service. On request, a SINGER repair 
man will clean, oil and make simple adjustments to 
SINGER classroom machines, free of charge. Another 
reason SINGER* machines are classroom favorites! 


‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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CLAY CART 


ECONOMICALLY 
PRICED ATeee 
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t mw CORPORATION 


46 Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


Gentiemen: Please send me Grade- 
Aid mobile Clay Carts in [] gray ename) 
finish [) tan enamel finish. 





(0 Check or money order enclosed. (Grade- 
Aid will pay shipping) 


(CD Please bill me. (I will pay shipping) 
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Beginning French for Grades 


A year’s filmstrip course in beginning 
French for the elementary grades has been 
prepared by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Twenty filmstrips, 
each with an accompanying 12” long 
play record, and a 64-page Teacher’s 
Manual comprise the program. The 
teacher for whom teaching a foreign lan- 
guage is a new venture will find in the 
manual detailed instructions. 

The new course, called En Classe, was 
developed by Dr. Roger A. Pillet, assist- 
ant professor of education in French, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is also chairman of 
the foreign language department of the 
University Laboratory School. 

The strips may be used effectively by 
teachers with a minimum of two years of 
college French. They should be of spe- 
cial benefit in schools which lack a 
teacher who speaks fluent French. The 
filmstrips provide a model of pronuncia- 
tion. They present an ordered lesson se- 
quence of conversational French, with 
ample provision for review and drill 


The strips each run 15 to 18 minutes 
and provide a basis for two weeks of in- 
struction and drill. 

Designed primarily for the third grade, 
the course may also be used effectively 
from second to sixth grades. The con- 
tent of most of the filmstrips relates to 
the classroom. Several of the later ones 
relate children’s daily experience to 
French phrases for getting up, eating 
breakfast, crossing the street, and going 
home. SS&E 32 


Series Sixty Microscopes 


A completely new line of teaching 
microscopes has been announced by 
American Optical Company’s Instru- 
ment Division. These AO Spencer Series 
Sixty Microscopes include a wide selec- 
tion of models. They range from instru- 
ments designed for teaching high-school 
biology and botany to others more elabo- 
rately equipped for intermediate and 
advanced course work in zoology, bac- 
teriology, and genetics at the college 
level. 

The designers claim for it features to 
help make teaching with the microscope 


easier for the instructor. The traditional 





rack and pinion focusing system has 
been eliminated; the nosepiece assembly 
is itself focusable to the specimen by cop. 
venient, low-positioned knobs. The mech. 
anism is entirely enclosed in the am 
and no periodic lubrication is required, 





A wide selection of stages, objectives 
and condensers, as well as a choice of 
an in-base illuminator or mirror assembly, 
make the AO Spencer Series Sixty versa- 
tile for any teaching requirement. 

For complete information, write for 
color brochure, SB60, American Optical 
Co., Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, 
N. Y. SS&E 33 





New Developmental Reading 
Skill File 


A self-contained, complete Develop- 
mental Reading Program is offered by 
The Reading Laboratory, Inc. Called 
the DR Skill File, it includes all ma- 
terials necessary to operate a successful 
developmental reading program in a 
school. 

The DR Skill File is designed for easy 
administration by the classroom teacher, 
no additional personnel being needed. 

Covering grades levels 6 to 13, with 
materials drawn from textbooks used in 
schools throughout the country, the DR 
Skill File is easily integrated into existing 
curricula. 

The File is packaged in a handsome 
case of Naughahyde-covered plywood, 
with handle for easy carrying. 

For more information, write to The 
Reading Laboratory, Inc., Suite 12, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

SS&E 34 


Award for Best Final Exams 


To further improvement of examina- 
tion techniques, Youth Education Sys- 
tems, Inc., publishers of YES books, has 
announced that it will award $25 for the 
best set of final examination questions 
for junior and senior high-school stu- 
dents in each of the following categories: 

(Continued on page 824) 
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Another language laboratory advancement 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC'S NEW 


ae eae 


With the rapid introduction of a wide range of 
laboratory teaching equipment, it is well to remem- 
ber that “experience is still the best teacher.” The 
new Webster Control Console is the culmination 
of thousands of teacher-student hours’ experience 
over a 13-year period! This, coupled with 
Webster’s leadership in communications and elec- 
tronics, is further assurance of proven ability in 
this teaching technique. 

The Webster Console is a compact, all-in-one 
unit that adapts readily to existing rooms, or 
changing needs. Unitized design, with all com- 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
eo RACINE -WIS 


ponents at close hand, facilitates easy operation, 
faster direction. Proficiency is quickly acquired. 

Components are all Webster-made and include 
the Program Source — Ekotape® recorder-repro- 
ducers with exceptional fidelity and instant stop/ 
start action, Monitor Center for direct contact 
between instructor and individual students, and 
the Program Center which permits the instructor 
to direct any of nine different programs (tape, 
radio, phonograph, audio portions of telecasts) to 
all of the students. The combination gives you a 
choice of a complete listen-respond-record system 
or a simple listen-respond setup. Program selec- 
tion can be a student or an instructor option. 

See your Webster Electric distributor and this 
new control console before you make important 
decisions in laboratory equipment selection — or 
write direct for performance data. 


STUDENT CONTROL — 
optional booths for listen- 
respond and listen-record- 
respond systems. Simple 
operation speeds learning; 
high fidelity sound aids 
comprehension. Booths are 
available with acoustical 
front panel or convertible 
desk top. 


CONTROL CONSOLE — 
trim, furniture styling in 
grey-toned cabinet wood 
with contrasting Formica 
top. Drawers provide space 
for record changer and 
storage. 


* See Yellow Pages 
“Recording Equipment” 





A. B. Dick Co. Dept. CE-51 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send paste ink mimeograph literature and sample copies 
by return mail. 


Name 
Position 
Organization 
Address 
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sickens anita desi 


That's all you do to get 
perfect, low-cost copies 


with an A. B. Dick 
paste ink mimeograph 


So easy to operate even those 
unfamiliar with duplicating equipment 
will learn to run it in minutes. Clear, 
concise instructions—printed right on 
the machine—tell how. It inks 

itself . . . counts its own copies... 
feeds leftover paper without a miss. New 
paste ink lets you produce up to 
20,000 copies from one inking. 

Want proof? Send coupon for free 
literature and sample copies today. 


For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products, 


fay A-B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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CEA TO HAVE OWN EXHIBITS 


kpout A YEAR AGO the NCEA Executive Board en- 

d a proposal to erect an NCEA exhibit, and in- 

five prominent display builders to submit idea 
oc and quotations on an exhibit that would best 
tell the NCEA story to Catholic educators and the 
public generally. Sketches were received from four of 
the invited builders. These sketches were submitted to 
the NCEA’s Problems and Plans Committee, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of this group that the ex- 
hibit idea and price submitted by Brede, Incorporated 
were the best. The NCEA staff concurred in this eval- 
uation. Later a more detailed drawing of the proposed 
exhibit was received from the winning bidder and he 
was commissioned to do the work. We should note 
also that further planning resulted in a decision to pre- 
pare two separate exhibits, one large and one small. 
The large exhibit is designed for use at the annual 
meeting of the Association. It shows graphically the 
structure of NCEA, and will hereafter be exhibited in 
a commanding location in the center of the NCEA 
convention exhibit. The small exhibit is designed for 
use at meetings of a department, a diocesan conven- 
tion, a state convention, in a word at the meeting of 
any group that desires to make use of it. To sum up, 
the small NCEA exhibit has as its purpose the follow- 
ing objectives: 


A. To bring information about NCEA to .Catho- 
lic educators in all parts of the country, but 
particularly in those areas of the country 
where the NCEA Convention is seldom or 
never held. 

B. To promote a better understanding of Catho- 
lic education and NCEA among other Catho- 
lic groups such as the National Council of 
Catholic Men, National Council of Catholic 
Women, the Catholic Library Association, etc. 

C. To promote good will and understanding for 
Catholic education and NCEA among secular 
educational groups such as the National Edu- 
cational Association, American Association of 
School Administrators, National School Boards 
Association. 


The objectives of the large NCEA exhibit are: 


A. To inform all those attending the convention of 
the organizational structure of NCEA and to 
show them the general activities and services 
of the Association. 
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B. To provide a showcase for departmental ac- 
complishments, projects, and services. 

C. To provide a small, informal consulting area 
for delegates with specific questions or prob- 
lems in certain areas of Catholic education. 

D. To encourage greater participation in depart- 
mental activities among NCEA members and 
to recruit new institutional and individual 
members for NCEA. 

E. To convey an attractive visual impression of 
NCEA and its annual meeting and to provide 
an artistic depiction of the convention theme. 


It was planned to have the large NCEA exhibit 
placed in the Atlantic City Convention Hall not later 
than the opening day of the convention. The Catholic 
Hospital Association and the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation have set up exhibits of their own, and were en- 
thusiastic in commending such a project to the atten- 
tion of the NCEA. It is felt by the National Office that 
the exhibits, both the large and the small, will foster a 
better understanding of Catholic education generally, 
and enlighten the public in regard to the functions of 
the NCEA. In the words of Monsignor F. G. Hoch- 
walt, Executive Secretary of the NCEA: “It is our feel- 
ing here at the National Office that these exhibits will 
contribute significantly to the better understanding we 
seek for our school system and our professional asso- 
ciation. It is difficult to measure accurately the efficacy 
of an exhibit that has no tangible product to sell but 
purveys, instead, only good will and information; how- 
ever, we believe that the long range results of these 
exhibits, intangible though they be, will justify their 
cost in time, effort, and money.” 





FORMING CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Ir Is A DEFINITION of the Catholic college, we read in 
the editorial summary of Doctor John Julian Ryan’s 
paper, “Education and Catholicism,” to say that the 
Catholic college is one in which the art of educating 
consists in the art of coaching disciples, as apprentices, 
to respond to and put into effect, with professional 
skill, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost in living and growing 
as sound active members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and in heroically maintaining and sacramen- 
talizing civilization so as to bring all things to Christ. 

When educators concern themselves primarily with 
man, to the neglect of God, we have a dangerous 
situation and evils will result. A purely secular philos- 
ophy looks upon man as hardly more than a higher 
animal who presents himself for training in the sat- 
isfying of his physical and mental desires. The ap- 
preciation and the production of the luxuries that 
minister to a high standard of living are the sole result 
of the process of education proceeding from this 
principle. “That student, it would seem,” writes Dr. 
Ryan, “is well educated who has a due gusto, a due 
sensitiveness, a due discrimination for the enjoyment 
of life as a connoisseur; who has good sense enough 
not to worry about, and humility enough to consider 
inscrutable, the ultimate problems of philosophy and 
religion; taste enough to delight in the wise melancholy 
of Omar Khayyam or Montaigne, the glamor of Shake- 
speare, and the macabre ‘idealism’ of Dante; technical 
skill enough to invent something that is in universal 
demand; and religious feeling enough to conduct 
humanitarian drives... .” 

Intellectual and moral training in the arts of civili- 
zation according to the principles to be found in the 
great works of the past, is not adequate education and 
leaves the student in total ignorance or with a dis- 
torted view of supernatural values. This must be true 
of any system of education that has its focal point in 
man rather than in God. Merely setting these false 
views of education against the Catholic view should 
of itself prove decisive. How pale and inadequate, says 
Dr. Ryan, the naturalistic and humanistic forms of 
education appear, even at best, against the truly 
divine splendor of the Catholic! The truths revealed 
to us by God Himself give us more than a view of 
education; they give us a vision. 

After clearing away the inevitable confusion of con- 
flicting theories, our author defines education as “noth- 
ing less than the art of training young men and women 
to realize their destinies as Christians, as . . . revealed 
to them by God and . . . made possible for them 
through the means provided by God.” 

We cannot too frequently remind ourselves of cer- 









tain great truths of faith: the Unity and Trinity of God 
His Incarnation and Redemption, the creation of the 
universe, the chief wonder of which is a creature jp 
His own image and likeness, the possibility to man 9 
attaining high sanctity and amazing intimacy with God 
through the very life of His grace here on earth jp 
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The time schedule of the CAVE Convention and this issue did not 
permit our reporting on the CAVE demonstrations herein, We shall 
report on them in the June issue. 









preparation for the enjoyment of the full Beatific 
Vision. True it is that man lost his gift of integrity, 
through disobedience he cast away his proud position 
as prince, prophet, and priest of God’s creation. He 
strove to be the equal of God in knowledge, and fell AL 
from grace. God’s superabundant charity did not allow Cath 
man to remain in this unhappy state, but raised him § 8” 
to a dignity greater than that which he had forfeited, |S gh 
The Catholic Church and Catholic education make of we 
unceasing war on sin, and lead man to that sanctity on 
and integration which are basic to saintly and skillful deba 
action. The methods of our schools must enable us to acad 
transform young men and women into saint-artist- Chus 
scientist heroes. On this fundamental principle Dr, other 
Ryan builds his concept of education with its im grad 
plications of discipleship, apprenticeship, studentship, * 
and cadetship. a 
The teacher who takes up the training of the dis. Se 
ciple, the apprentice, the young scientist, the cadet, ; a 
and the convalescent we have described, must be “a Tl 
combination of spiritual master, master artist, master exist 
scientist, leader, and therapist.” His purpose, no matter § 4), | 
what his field, is to see to it that his students feel with pose 
the Church and live according to her teachings. As J the 
Leo XIII says in a pithy sentence quoted by Pius XI } chy 
(in “Christian Education of Youth”): “Greater stress J The 
must be laid on the employment of apt and solid {= T 
methods of teaching, and, what is still more important, J plis 
on bringing into full conformity with the Catholic } ofa 
faith what is taught in literature, in the sciences, and } of i 
above all in philosophy, on which depends in great | cen 
part the right orientation of the other branches of } pas 
knowledge” ' (from the Encyclical Letter, “Inscru- ] jy 
tabili,” 1878). The Catholic teacher must follow this ; 
injunction of the Holy Father, accommodating §his pa 
instruction to the spiritual development of followers the 
and appealing to them through personal talks, God's oa 
own tutorial system. In knowledge, skill, and spiritual ] |. 
maturity, the master must show the way. Deep ex J 4, 
perience in the arts of Christian living makes him com- | }, 
petent, makes him an expert. He will never fear to ' 
teach at all times on as high a level as possible, thus | sp, 
inspiring his followers to reach the highest levels, to ] in, 
be satisfied with nothing less than spiritual excellence. ] by 
Assuming his student into their better selves, he forces | wi 
them to develop their better selves. Ww 
ri 
le 
he 
M 
th 
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by REV. CHARLES W. PARIS 


Are College Graduates Lost to the Parish? 


A LULL HAS COME in the verbal battle over the value of 
Catholic higher education. The breastbeaters who be- 
moaned its miseries and the protagonists who hailed 
its glories have each had adequate say. But as the din 
of words dies out, the silence reveals that the most per- 
tinent question has not yet been considered. In the 
debate as to what the System gives or fails to give 
academically to the student and numerically to the 
Church, this one vital point, the hinge upon which all 
others hang, remains undiscussed: Has the college 
gaduate become a parishioner? If not, for this transi- 
tion is the supreme one, why not? 

Before we can answer these questions, we must ex- 
plore the elements in college and parish which will 
form the criterion for evaluating the place of college 
trained Catholics. 

The Catholic educational system, in the ultimate, 
exists to direct human souls to God as their final end; 
the Catholic methodology for accomplishing this pur- 
pose is union with God through the instrumentality of 
the Church. And fundamental to the concept of the 
Church in the concrete life of a Catholic is the parish. 
The universal Church is also the parochial one. 

The content which the system imparts for accom- 
plishing its religious objective will be the whole body 
of academic knowledge, but most formally that branch 
of it which is religion itself. Hence it will be con- 
cerned with imparting dogmatic, moral, ascetical, and 
pastoral facets of the Catholic Faith. 


Like Ship Lacking Rudder 


From these divisions within methodology and con- 
tent, the most important in the practical order will be 
the Church as a parish and the Faith as reflected in its 
pastoral aspects, for if the graduate leaves college 
minus these, he has acquired a ship lacking both an- 
chor and rudder. Hence the area of this survey will 
be limited to these two vital points. 

The parochial concept of the Church concerns a 
specific geographical area, a determined set of build- 
ings, a designated group of people. These are unified 
by a prevalent and discernible spirit. The parish is 
where one lives and it must be claimed as one’s own 
whether it be large or small, pretentious or simple, of 
tich or poor stock, whether it is on the proletarian 
level or that of the social register. It is, spiritually, 
home. 

From the pastoral aspect, Faith is attendance at 
Mass, regular and devout reception of the sacraments, 
the provision of the necessary financial support; so 
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basic are these, it seems superfluous to mention them. 
In addition, Catholicism is a living interest in the socie- 
ties, activities, and programs which sustain, deepen, 
and spread the Faith and from and by which the 
parish unifying spirit is generated. 

These two concepts—the parochial and the pastoral— 
come together to form one unit in which the parish is 
the body, and the Faith, as it is lived in the framework 
of the parish, is the soul. The former without the lat- 
ter is a corpse; the latter without the former is angelic. 
But man is neither corpse nor angel, but body and 
soul. Hence the man’s parish is both his buildings and 
his practice as it is correlated to those buildings. 


Core of Consideration 


Which brings us to the core of our consideration. 
Is the Catholic college education the catalyst which 
binds these two or a wall which separates them? It 
could be either, and its success or failure must even- 
tually be evaluated in the light of the role it occupies. 

By the very nature of things, college is a place where 
consciousness of parish orientation cannot remain an 
indifferent thing. The attitude toward it (if, indeed, 
one does at that stage of life possess an attitude at all), 
which one has upon entering college will not be the 
same as when he returns home after graduation. Un- 
less it is repeatedly made clear that the religious life 
as lived in college is abnormal because of its divorce 
from parish life, the collegiate pattern will become so 
ingrained as to preclude a true perspective in later 
years. 


Contributing Factors 


We can attribute this abnormality to several factors. 
Mass is attended and the sacraments are received in 
an atmosphere totally independent of a parochial con- 
cept. The college chapel is thought of as just that and 
no more; the chaplain is considered as part of the col- 








Father Paris has spent his priesthood in a 
variety of work, amongst which has been 
parish assistant, chaplaincies, student coun- 
selling assignments. In addition to this, he 
has written booklet, pamphlets and articles 
on many phases of Catholic life and beliefs. 








lege rather than of the Church. Transient as is the con- 
nection of the student to the college, the atmosphere 
engenders no sense of belonging, no consciousness of 
unity. Religious duties fulfilled in this atmosphere will 
always remain a practice and never become a way of 
life, for the animating spirit which parish consciousness 
gives is lacking. 

The problems of being a parishioner are likewise 
nonexistent to the patron of the college chapel. The 
needs of building and sustaining the “plant,” the pur- 
suit of an up-to-date school program, spiritual and 
social activities of the parish, are all things unconnected 
to the Sunday worship and periodic reception of the 
sacraments of college years. Unless counteracted, these 
things become the image of faithfulness to the Faith in 
the mind of the student. It is a safe conclusion that the 
idea of the connection between the normal arrange- 
ment of practicing one’s Faith and an attachment to 
the place where it is done is blotted out of one’s con- 
sciousness when the sense of belonging and personal 
responsibility are nonexistent. 

The affinity between the priests of the parish and 
the parishioners as well as that between the parish- 
ioners themselves binds them all into one family and 
imbues their work with the spirit of mutual endeavor 
for mutual gain. Again, this asset must necessarily be 
lessened—more probably, lost—on the campus. At 
school, the fellow Catholics with whom the student 
lives or attends church are not looked upon as fellow 
Catholics or fellow parishioners forming a distinct 
island in the sea of community life, but rather they are 
seen only in relation to the temporary phase of life 
which is college. They are “attending the same school” 
or “fellows at the college.” The tie and loyalty, the 
common interest is far more the course being taken, 
the athletic activities mutually shared, the fraternity or 
social club to which each happens to belong. 


Stress on Universality 


Again, the concept of parish life is injured by the 
very courses in religion which form the standard fare 
of the college curriculum. For the collegiate level, a 
great emphasis is placed on an apologetics course. 
And fundamental in such teachings is stress of the 
nature of the Church—that wherein everywhere and 
always the Church is identifiable. But particularly in 
that of her universality is damage done to the idea 
of the Church as a parochial unit. Certainly the uni- 
versality of the Church and all of its other transcend- 
ent attributes and qualities must be stressed, but 
equally and with it to such a group as collegians must 
be added solid teaching on the parishness of the 
Church. It is a worldwide organization embracing all 
levels of men throughout all time since its founding; 
but also it is a local entity to which each individual 
person is a vital need and a real, necessary part. 

Such is the tide in which the collegian wades as he 
goes through the stream of college life. 
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A Way of Life | adu 


To counteract it, the college needs to add a posi} elatic 
tive parochial note to its teaching of religion as a wa parish 
of life, so that the years and religious practices of col: overs 





lege become an awakening to the responsibilities oy | dex ; 
has to his parish. In all its presentations the paris’| jana 
must be identified as the hub on which, as so man: | perso 





spokes, religious practices are centered, Pattern ral the p 
order will only be had in proper orientation to this| the | 
center. A continuous indoctrination as to why parishes! the C 
exist, why everyone belongs to some specific parish! order 
and how to be a proper part of that parish will de. 
velop in the collegiate mind the knowledge that re| A Re 
ligion as he is practicing it on the campus is an ab-|  [,g 
normal form in contrast to its natural setting in the 


, no re 
parish, paris 

: comfy 
Considerations Basic to Religion Course pool 


Each student should be familiarized with the prob-| sour 
lems faced by a pastor in administering both the! profi 
spiritual and material needs of the parish and its mem-! be f 
bers. The need for interest in these problems by the| any 
members of the parish, the value of their constructive | thos 
criticisms properly offered, the benefit of their ideas) A 
and suggestions, the asset of reliable lay leadership, will 
the need for social, civic, and business contacts! dire 
centered upon the church community are considera-| rour 
tions basic to this properly orientated college religie | four 
course. But especially should these points be emy . | pti 
sized from the idea of the special obligation which | thos 
higher education and developed talents places unop | no, 
the parishioner who has been the recipient of a « on 
lege education. In a word, the college teacher | ihe 
called upon to lead and guide and, above all, stimv- | pab 
late the students to an active interest in parish life} ad 
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Other Side of Coin or t 


On the other side of the coin is the attitude of the | '! 
parish toward its college graduate members. All the 
teaching in the world will come to naught unless it 
can be applied after it is acquired. One must be ac 
cepted every bit as much as he must offer himself 
before the label of good parishioner can be attached 
to him. If the schools have a duty to teach the method 
and material of the offering part, the parish, and in 
particular the pastor, has an equally great obligation 
to accept the college graduate as such, and as a real 
asset to the parochial family. 

Gone must be that historical ghost which still seems 
to haunt so many rectories—the ghost of a long dead 
lay trusteeism and its Philadelphia Story. All too much 
of the knowledge and good services which could ae 
crue to the parish because of the business, technologi- 
cal, and social know-how of many of its parishionersis 
lost because Father fears they will “take over.” Ow 
parish priests must learn to have more confidence it 
themselves! 

An equal obstacle to a full utilization of the college 
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| gaduate’s talents lies in a false concept of parish 
posi relationship. The pastor is not the proprietor of the 
ay parish nor, for that matter, is the bishop; they are the 
Col pverseers, the managers. As in any enterprise as com- 
01 | lex as our modern, mechanized parishes, successful 
aris'| jganagement depends on full utilization of qualified 
nan:| »ersonnel. And because in a true sense the church is 
anu the people’s, they should be utilized to its benefit. In 
this the long view, the priest exists for the Church and 
ishes| the Church for the people. It is disastrous to invert the 
aris): order. 
| de. 
t re| A Reservoir Profitably Tapped 





-ab-| Lay assistance in various phases of parish activity is 
the! no reflection upon the ability of the pastor to “run the 
parish.” To maintain that it is, is to foster an inferiority 
complex unworthy of the priestly office. Rather, the 
| pool of educated and capable parishioners can be a 
rob-| source of encouragement to the pastor and a reservoir 
the’ profitably tapped. In an age of specialists, no man can 
iem-| be fully sufficient in all things; it is no reflection on 
the| any one to admit this reality and to seek help from 
tive. those capable in the areas where he is deficient. 
deas|) A mark of the parish contemporary with these times 
hip, will be the presence of parish societies and activities 
facts directed to the level of the educated mind. A well- 
lera-| rounded parish plan provides activities for all classes 
gie> | found within it; each can contribute a share to the 
t . | qultish life. Hence have things of simple piety for 
hich | thoce who want no more or whose capacity will allow 
mon | no,more; but also provide the intellectualism which 
( one will hold the interest of those who do want more. 
r | ihe adult fare served up in many parishes is truly 
mu- | pabulum lacking any substance for the solid teeth of 
life | a developed intellect. Whether it be in the moribund 
routine of monthly business meetings for the tradi- 
tional old societies which have no business to discuss, 
or the more modern small circle clubs which purport 
the | to find Christianity in a study of economics, politics, 
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or their neighbor’s behavior (when the problem is to 
find Christianity itself), there is precious little chal- 
lenge or use for the college acquired standards. Nor, 
does it seem that lectures on liturgical matters far re- 
moved from today’s worship forms or the usual slush 
equating Christian marriage with biological fertility 
will be any more inviting. 

The need is for solidly prepared and challengingly 
presented lay theology courses, philosophical semi- 
nars, political and sociological discussions, in which 
the members themselves have the initiative in pres- 
entation and discussion. A “post graduate” course in 
these college level subjects will attract those whose 
desire for knowledge was the incentive which led 
them to college and their first meeting with these 
things. 


Appropriate Surroundings 


For these adults and their mature intellectual activi- 
ties, a crying need is ai: . ~~~ »priate surrounding. True, 
some advocates of adult p:« s recommend the par- 
ticipants’ home as the ideal i but this is a mere 
continuance of the idea of cciiv:ty divorced from 
parish life. Better to have the function in the parish 
buildings; but not in any old corner of them. A few 
hundred dollars invested in a parish lounge or sitting 
room will pay big dividends in attractiveness over a 
few folding chairs in one corner of a large, barren 
hall. Floor lamps and casual furniture with some pro- 
vision for light refreshments is the best social magnet 
obtainable. 

As a footnote to the role of the parish in attracting 
to its life the educated Catholic, let the Sunday sermon 
graduate from the eighth grade where so many of them 
have resided lo! these many years; let the ceremonies 
be enhanced with the dignity befitting the most noble 
of human acts; let the air of culture and refinement 
mark the life of the parish and its priests. 


Closer Bond Between College and Parish 


Now that we have considered various avenues proper 
to the college preparing the adult Catholic and to the 
parish which is to receive him, a final word about both 
together is in order. Essential to the objective we seek, 
the educated Catholic allied to his parish, is a closer 
bond between the college and the parish, the faculty 
and students on the one hand and the .parish priests 
on the other. Fraternization here can do a world of 
good. The priests united to and participating in col- 
lege affairs, the college furnishing talents and guidance 
to the parish societies and activities forms an exchange 
in which neither side can lose; indeed, it is a rela- 
tionship in which everyone concerned gains. 

Having analyzed the idea and the need, the role to 
be performed by the college and the parish church, 
we can again ask the title question: Are college gradu- 
ates lost to the parish? 

The consensus of the priests to whom I have di- 
(Continued on page 779) 
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By SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.S.J., D.Ed. 
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A Study of Homes Christ Visited }'% 
oy 1, She 
wo 
9, Aft 
Unit: Homes Christ Visited. we see and hear? thi 
Purpose: To learn about Christ’s love for homes. 4. How can Jesus come to our home? 3, Ws 
Grade: Four, five, and six. Integration: wh 
Time: About four weeks. Main core: Religion through use of New Testament, 4 re 
Major Objectives: Integrate: 
1. To learn about the homes Christ visited. Geography 
2. To realize that homes are the most important Creative writing 
segment of society. Dictionary work | 
3. To understand that the fundamental virtue in Spelling 
any home is love. Art-Construction 
4. To increase the desire to make one’s home a holy Creative reading InJa 
and happy dwelling. Reading: Lear 
Specific Objectives: Summarizing IIL. ¢ 
1. To study Christ’s public life especially in His Inferential skills 
visits to homes. Skimming 
2. To read in the New Testament the story of Generalizing 
Christ’s visitation. For details 
3. To draw a parallel between the holy home of 
Nazareth and one’s home. Jesus at Home 
4. To appreciate the work of parents in making a Learning Activities. 
home. I. Objective: To study Jesus at home. 
5. To determine how one can contribute towards A. Read: St. Luke 2: 39-52. ert 
making home holy and happy. B. Select one verse to memorize as your special of 
Materials: oan. LV 
New Testament C. Read the same story in your Bible History. +o 
Bible History D. Vocabulary: 
Pictures Father's business; subject to them; advanced;] , © 
Flannel-board sought; waxed strong. “9 
General Approach: 5. 
After studying about homes of people living in Enrichment Activities. 6. F 
Alaska, Africa, Australia, and the United States, 1. Draw a map showing the route coming from 
pupils can describe their home. Jerusalem to Nazareth. 
Specific Approach: 2. Make a picture of Jesus’ home in Nazareth. 
1. Would you like to read about homes that Jesus 3. Read The Mother's Quest by H. F. Blunt. 
visited? 4. Pretend you are sitting near the doctors in the 
2. Why did He come to these homes? Temple. Write down some of the questions they At 
3. Let us pretend we are visiting Nazareth, and asked Jesus. What were his answers? Lee 
Mary and Jesus invite us to visit them. What do 5. Look up these words in St. Luke and tell what they IV 
mean: 
40: full of wisdom God was in him 
; aia rT ee Sear 46: sitting in the midst of the doctors 
47: were astonished at his wisdom and answers 
51: was subject to them 
Sister Mary Josephina is associate professor 52: Jesus advanced in wisdom and age 
of education at Boston College. She con- 
eda ae ee ot hat. Sh Jesus in Other Homes 
Joseph's Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., : cae 
she earned her M.Ed. and D.Ed. degrees at Learning Activities. En 
| raen Gaye acai natant IL, Objective: Jesu i other homes, 
eens porate samaber wt ‘ma A. Jesus in Simon’s wife’s mother’s home. L 
aes aa a a oer te B. Read: St. Luke 4: 38-41. 
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C. Learn why other people came to the house. 
D. Read: Matthew 8: 14-16; Mark 1: 30-34. 
E. Vocabulary: 

Fever; ministered; divers diseases; healed. 


Enrichment Activities. . 

|. Show Jesus standing near the bed curing the 
woman. 

9 After she was cured the woman did many kind 
things for Jesus and his apostles. Tell what she did. 

3. Write the conversation between Jesus and Simon 
when Simon asked Jesus to come to the house. 
4, Find these words in Luke and tell what they mean: 

38: taken with a great fever 

38: they besought him for her 

39: he commanded the fever 

39: she ministered unto them 

40: laying his hands on them 


In Jairus' Home 


Learning Activities. 
Ill. Objective: Jesus in Jairus’ house. 
A. Read: Luke 8: 40-56. 
B. What words did Christ say 
a. To the young girls? 
b. To those standing around the room? 
C. Read the same story in Matthew 9: 18-26; 
Mark 5: 22-43 
D. Vocabulary: 
Synagogue; multitude; mourned 
Enrichment Activities. 
1. Write the conversation between Jairus and Jesus. 
2. Draw a picture of Jesus just as he cured the girl. 
3. What do you think the girl said to Jesus when she 
came back to life? 
4, What did Jairus say to Jesus? 
5. Tell how Jesus does this very miracle today. 
6. Find these words in Luke and tell what they mean: 
41: ruler of the synagogue 
52: wept and mourned 
54: Maid, arise 
56: her parents were astonished 


At the Wedding Feast 


Learning Activities. 
IV. Objective: Jesus at the Wedding Feast. 
A. Read: John 2: 1-11. 
B. Find why Our Blessed Lady was anxious and 
worried at the wedding. 
. For what reasons did Jesus perform this 
miracle? 


C 

D. Vocabulary: 
Wine failing; chief steward; bridegroom; 
manifested his glory 


Enrichment Activities. 


l. Draw a map of Galilee and place Cana in the 
correct place. 
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. Write the exact words said by 
a. Jesus 
b. Mary 
c. Chief steward 
. Find and explain these phrases: 
3: the wine failing 
4; My hour is not yet come 
5: six waterpots of stone 
. Draw the six jars of water and show Jesus about to 
bless them. 
. Tell why this miracle is one of the most important 
performed by Jesus. 


In the Home to Zacheus 
Learning Activities. 
V. Objective: Jesus in the house of Zacheus. 
A. Read: Luke 19: 1-10. 
B. Tell how Zacheus showed he wanted Jesus. 
C. Vocabulary: 
Chief of publicans; low of stature; make 
haste; I must abide in thy house. 
D. Write the words the priest says when Jesus 
comes to you in Holy Communion. 
E. Write a little prayer you say when you have 
received Holy Communion. 
Enrichment Activities. 
1. What words did Jesus say to Zacheus when he was 
about to go into his house? 
2. What did Jesus mean by “This day is salvation 
come to this house?” 
. Draw a picture of Zacheus in the sycamore tree 
with Jesus looking up at him. 
. Pretend you are in Zacheus’ house and tell what 
you see and hear when Jesus comes in. 
. How do-you know that Zacheus was: 
a. Curious about Jesus? 
b. Interested in Jesus? 
c. Showing love for Jesus? 
d. Sorry for any wrong he had done? 
e. Glad that Jesus came into his house? 
. How can Jesus come to your house? Your heart? 
. Tell what you say when Jesus visits you in Holy 
Communion. 
. Write a Thank-you note to Jesus for all His visits 
to you. 


Jesus in Bethania 
Learning Activities. 
VI. Jesus in Bethania. 
A. Read: Mark 14: 1-9. 
B. Find the same story in Matthew 26: 7-13; John 
11: 2; 12: 1-8. 
C. What words show that Mary loved Jesus very 
much? 
D. Vocabulary: 
Pasch; azymes; tumult; alabaster box; pre- 
cious spikenard; indignation; three hundred 


pence; molest; murmured. 
(Continued on page 790) 





By REV. HOWARD MELZER, S.C.J. . 


A QUESTION WAS PROPOSED to the late Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, in the following man- 
ner: “Should the novel propagandize?” 

His reply was: “This word ‘propagandize’ has come 
to connote the use of the phenomena of mass psychol- 
ogy in seeking acceptance of a position. The Catholic 
writer should seek to tell the truth, and truth needs no 
propaganda. We must tell the truth and help men to 
see it. That is all.” 

Apparently, “propaganda” is understood by the ma- 
jority of people to mean deliberate and false presenta- 
tion of a particular idea. Yet, this is not true. For prop- 
aganda must be defined in reference to its aim. Its aim 
can be either truth or falsity. In other words, propa- 
ganda need not be evil; it can also be good. It need not 
be false; it can also be true. 

Propaganda, then, is an attempt to influence opinion 
and conduct in such a manner that the persons who 
adopt the opinions and behavior indicated often do so 
without themselves making any definite search for the 
reasons. 

Reverse the question put to Cardinal Stritch and see 
whether it is possible for a novel to avoid propagandiz- 
ing. We will all agree that well written novels are ex- 
amples of art. And all art is propaganda, whether it be 
meant to be such or not. For it is in fact impossible to 
create something which is not expressive of “value.” 
Directly then, if any novelist shows his work to anyone, 
and more so if his novel is publicly circulated, he be- 
comes a propagandist for the “values,” the ethos ex- 
pressed in his work and therefore promoted by it. 

The preacher, the philosopher, or the essayist would 
perhaps be more interested in ideas than in feelings; 
at least he would tend to state his ideas in general or 
abstract terms, even though he might use a number of 
concrete examples for illustrations. But the writer of a 
novel would incorporate his ideas and feelings about 
life in the presentation of action rather than in general 
statements. His purpose is to make the reader observe 
and share in certain selected and controlled pieces of 
human experience. 


Father Melzer teaches religion at St. Joseph's 
Indian School, Chamberlain, South Dakota. 
He is also associate editor of Reign of the 
Sacred Heart magazine and public relations 
manager for the American province of the 
Priests of the Sacred Heart. He took his 
training at Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales 
Corners, Wisconsin, and he is a student of 
journalism at Marquette University. 





Can a Novel Avoid Propagandizing? 






Reader Seeks to Share an Experience 





The impulse that leads people to read a novel is 
fundamentally the same as the impulse that leads ty 
its creation: That is, the reader wants to understand the 
ideas and to participate in the feelings prepared for 
him by the author. But since the novelist does not 
necessarily state his ideas directly and always incor. 
porates them in action, we may state the matter in this 
way: the reader wishes to share in the experience pre- 
pared for him by the author. This experience involves 
both idea and feeling, belief and emotions, fact and in- 
terpretations. It is a piece of life given meaning and 
direction. 

A novel then represents an interpretation. And inter- 
pretation is equal to an idea. This idea in a good novel 
is encased in emotion and offered for reader accept 
ance. This is propaganda by way of effect. 

The mere presence of a central theme or idea ina 
novel which is held to be important in itself on ethi- 
cal, religious, philosophical, sociological, or other 
grounds, does not necessarily indicate anything about 
the importance of the novel. One might almost as well 
commend a piece of fiction for exemplifying good 
grammatical usage. The mere presence of the “good” 
idea or the “good” grammar tells us nothing about the 
final success of the item in question. 


































Insofar as Story Lives Out the Idea 





The idea is important in a story insofar as the story 
lives out the’ idea and, in the process of living, modifies 
the idea. The idea as an abstraction is absolute; but the 
idea in a story forfeits that privilege of absoluteness 
and must accept the dangers of qualification and modi- 
fication. Everyone is familiar with stories in which 
“good” ideas emerge as cruel parodies of themselves 
brutally debased by insensitive style and crude char- 
acterization and arbitrary psychology. 

Sometimes ideas are sentimentalized by defects in 
logic and mechanical plot management. In fact, most 
popular fiction aims at flattering the ethical sense of 
the public. That such fiction is often, in the last analy- 
sis, corrupt derives from the fact that the author does 
not recognize the necessity of attempting to realize the 
idea fully in the experience of his characters and in the 
structure of his story. This may result in a kind of false 
propaganda. 

Every novelist develops a method which, insofar as 
he is a good writer, is specially adapted to the kind of 
effect which he is trying to give. He has his own view 
of the world; certain kinds of persons interest him, and 
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certain problems and issues; the experiences and obser- 
yations from which his fiction is nourished differ from 
the experiences and observations of other writers. 

Hence, it may be said that in order to do his work 
properly the novelist must be a receiving station for the 
voices coming from every corner of the society in which 
he lives. He need not report them directly, but he must 
hear them. He must be able to say to himself: I hear of 
a death and I hear of a birth; I will show the truth of 
these things, so that people may know what is going 
on, so that they may not cling in their hearts to what is 
dead, and become deaf and blind to what is living. 
It is because the novel can do this that it is so impor- 
tant. Everything depends on the novelist being sensi- 
tive enough to detect the past and the future existing 
together in the present, and honest enough to turn the 
-f light on it, so that readers will accept it. 


| Influenced by Trend of the Times 


Something more is quite evident also. As there are 
changes in society, be they social, political, economic 
changes, there are definite trends in the approach 
novelists take to influence people. Why, for example, 
are there so many war novels in existence that have 
been written during the second World War? Why are 
| there so many novels dealing with the psyche, crime 
and sex, and so on during our present day? As the 
trend of the day goes, so goes the novel, it seems. An 
intelligent reader, looking at the year’s novels, has some 
excuse for believing that the novel has become a form 
of self-indulgence, a drug which injects its readers with 
true or false emotions and an attitude to life based on 
the most meagre kind of experience. 

We are told that the primary function of the novel 
is to be presented for recreation and not for education. 
But it seems that many modern novels have almost 
changed their primary aim and by way of effect have 
an educational influence instead. Professor Hamm 
points this out in his work on criticism as: follows: 


All modern novels above the rank of recreative 
fiction pure and simple have been touched by in- 
dividualism of outlook and by that introversion 
which results from a breakdown of standards. 
‘Modern fiction really began,’ says Mrs. Wharton, 
‘when the action of the novel was transferred frcm 
the street to the soul.’ The relations of the indi- 
vidual to society, of man to woman, of child to 
parent, worker to employer, mind to nature, indi- 
vidual to heredity and education—all these were 
explored and represented in the novels of Eliot, 
Butler, Hardy, Meredith, Gissing, and in our own 
day in those of Hemingway, Faulkner, Kafka, Mal- 
raux, Huxley, Gide, and others. The range of inter- 
ests of the modern novelist is limitless. Equal'y 
limitless is his assumption of authority to speak on 
all problems, and his seriousness and confidence 
in his ability. Many people nowadays go to the 
novel for instruction and guidance, and novelists 
are not at all reluctant to accept the implied com- 
pliment to their omnicompetence.' 


The task that novelists are apparently trying to 
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achieve today is, by the power of the written word to 
make us hear, to make us feel—it is, before all, to make 
us see. 

Thus, if novelists use the approach, this appeal to 
hear, feel, and see what he has to tell us, it stands to 
reason at the same time that we are going to accept 
what he has to say either consciously or unconsciously, 
depending upon his aim, his emotional appeal, and con- 
vincing presentation. In other words, the novelist to- 
day presents situations that are bound to make the 
reader come to some form of moral conclusion that the 
writer wants him to come to. This again is propaganda 
by way of effect. 


Attempts to Make Impressions 


Further considering propaganda, it can best be 
thought of as a means of conveying ideas to many 
people. Through combinations of words, personalities, 
music, drama, novels, and other means, the propagan- 
dist attempts to make impressions upon masses of peo- 
ple. These impressions are sometimes vivid. They are 
frequently charged with emotion. They may be wholly 
or partly true, confusing, or false. 

The something forwarded or opposed in a novel may 
be an interest, cause, project, institution, commodity, 
doctrine, class, caste, group, or person. Propaganda is 
thus the expression of a contention overtly set forth or 
convertly implied in order to influence the attitudes, 
and, through attitudes, the opinions and actions of a 
people. The novel, therefore, is one of the key instru- 
ments in our modern means of communication, though 
of course, we must agree that it is not the instrument. 
We cannot disregard the influence of novels even 
though the proportionate percentage of novel readers 
are relatively few. 

Critics will do well to understand this influence of 
novelists. Therefore, they must learn for themselves 
what propaganda really is if they are to be good critics. 
They must see it as a whole, discover the central theme 
or aim of the novel and in that light present to the 
people its content, either as a warning, if it be false, 
or as encouragement, if it be true. 

Thus, if I revert to Cardinal Stritch’s comment in 
which he said “truth needs no propaganda,” I think 
we can now safely say that truth is helped and en- 
hanced by propaganda. 

Father Gardiner proposes a perfect example of this 
sort in his work, Norms for the Novel. Hé refers to the 
Catholic reader who hears very much about interracial 
justice from the pulpit, radio and TV, secular and 
Catholic press. Yet it means little or nothing to him. 
Then one day the reader comes across a novel like 
Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan Paton and suddenly 
the whole matter may clear up in his mind. Since 
Paton had a particular aim and added emotional appeal 
in a vivid character description of the racial situation 

(Continued on page 779) 


2 Victor M. Hamm, The Pattern of Criticism, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1951, pp. 202-203. 
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By SISTER MARY ADOLORATA, 0O.S.M. 


IN DEALING with high-school students, both boys and 
girls, as they come to us in our Catholic schools, we 
are faced with problems that we have not answered. 
We are conscious that many indeed are the lacunae 
in our system of education, but we excuse ourselves 
on feeble grounds. We contend that secular educa- 
tion, too, admits of many voids, that it lacks perfec- 
tion; and thus we content ourselves by accepting 
problems as inevitable and unanswerable. 

We look ahead. We see the young Americans of the 
future in the classrooms we conduct. We recognize 
that we are responsible to a nation, not just to an 
individual; for our country will be what our citizens 
are. And the citizens of the future are our immediate 
responsibility. If this were our whole responsibility, 
it would be tremendous. But it is not. The fruit of 
our works will not terminate with citizenship in this 
world. We look at the boys and girls of the present 
and realize that our responsibility is as vast as eternity, 
for we are preparing them for life now and forever. 

There is no need for indecision as to our goal. It was 
set forth clearly and definitely in the words of Pius 
XI, when he stated: 


. since education consists essentially in pre- 
paring man for what he must be and for what he 
must do here below, that he may attain the end 
for which he was created, it is clear that we can 
have no true education which is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end, . . . there can be no 
ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education.! . 


The education of youth is in the hands of those 
who today are busy about many things, interested in 
various fields of learning. Young America will learn 
much at school, for there is much to learn. They will 
add to the tradition of America if they accept the 
challenge of learning. They will serve in ways that 
neither we nor they now know. And our greatest re- 
sponsibility to them is to select the best we can for 
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Are We Developing Leaders? 
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these young men and women, shapers of the future. atu 
For them, high school years mark the frontiers of $x 
progress. The test remains. They will take with them : 
into adult life the implements purchased through > 
their years in school. The responsibility of equipping a 
them lies to the greatest extent with the home, but to Pe 
an ever increasing extent with the school. Either they ce 
will pass those frontiers as a result of educational at 
training and guidance, or they will be of the number : , . 
who turn back and become absorbed by the mass of P 
humanity that is content merely to exist. te 
Today’s emphasis on schooling—not on education- ea 
makes it almost imperative for anyone connected with | 
classroom problems to consider just what the situation _ 
actually is. We are confronted with a matter that has 
been pushed into the background, that of education. r’ 
In its stead we have enlarged rather than enriched the ial 
curriculum. We have introduced more subjects in-§ . 
stead of improving those already taught. z 
Because of these considerations we are now faced} ”° 
with the question: Are we developing leaders? 
Statement of Problem ut 
Every job that is of value is worth our while by } san 
reason of the fact that it offers a challenge. Many af it t 
time a seemingly dull job can be made brighter by § nor 
the realization of the challenge it provides. A lawyer | age 
accepts the challenge of persuading the judge and § ph: 
jurors to reason his way; a physician dares to defy} \ 
the supremacy of sickness over medical science; a bus | mu 
driver pits his ability to arrive on schedule against } not 
the obstacles that tend to bar his way to success. The } bla 
job and its challenge can be listed for all types of | hor 





human endeavor. To the teacher it seems that the 
greatest challenge is to be found in his profession, 
for it is not one that deals with mature minds, nor 




















germs, nor skill of operation; but it deals rather with } yo 
the formation of character, with charting the future. res 

Perfection of achievement does not lie within the } lor 
radius of human accomplishment, but the striving for } scl 





perfection is surely within our reach. Yet the very fact 
that we admit we are striving for this goal indicates 
that we are conscious of failure to possess it. So it is 
true with Catholic teachers of Catholic children in 
Catholic schools. And it is with their problem that 
we are concerned. 

The statement that provided the spring-board for 
this study was not ‘discovered in any one of the 
learned journals nor in a profound study of psychol- 
ogy or psychiatry. It was a small item in a Catholic 
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magazine, a reprint of a statement that had appeared 
in The Indiana Catholic. 


If teachers in Catholic schools were questioned 
as to the weakest part of Catholic training and 
education, we think a substantial majority would 
agree that our soft spot is in the field of natural 
virtues.” 


To further limit the classification in the field of 
natural virtues, our chief concern is in the matter of a 
sense of responsibility. This causes us to consider why 
it is that high school students fail to realize their im- 
mediate responsibilities to social units from a Cath- 
olic viewpoint. From this lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility in school, our Catholic graduates are conspicu- 
ous in later life not for their leadership, but unhappily 
the noteworthy fact about them is that they fail to 
lead. On the other hand, we have evidence in every 
field of human endeavor of those whose education 
was molded on entirely secular lines rising to the 
position of leadership in business, wielding influence 
through the various media of mass communication, 
controlling the present and directing the future of 
our civilization through their work in government— 
local, state, or national. 

The natural virtues are found in these leaders: 
honesty, a sense of responsibility, respect for author- 
ity, truthfulness, and a general air of refinement. 
Self-control appears to be the property of those who 
are schooled in good manners rather than those who 
are taught the truths of Christianity. 

Are we now to recognize that we are placing too 
much emphasis on supernatural virtues, and at the 
same time neglecting to stress the natural virtues? Is 
it that the home life of Catholics is inferior to that of 
non-Catholics, for the home is the most important 
agent of education in the natural virtues as in other 
phases of character training. 

Whatever the final answer, the problem is one that 
must be faced and acted upon. And the school can- 
not shelve its responsibility by placing the burden of 
blame on the parents. It must be willing to evaluate 
honestly its own duties to its students. 


Experimental Procedure 


This study is an attempt to discover why Catholic 
youth, trained in Catholic schools, fail to become 
responsible citizens of the society to which they be- 
long. The social units change and enlarge after high 
school, but the preparation made during this period 
will reflect in adult management. This same idea is 
expressed in different words in the statement that “we 
know that a purposeful life must begin from within 
and that ideals set during adolescence are apt to color 
life principles.” 

In order to learn from the students themselves, two 
procedures were followed. In both of these the re- 
sponses are probably an accurate reflection of the 
opinions held by teen-agers, since they were not 
aware that the results would be recorded and used. 
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In one instance, small group discussions on the sub- 
ject of social pressure revealed attitudes on this topic. 
The second method was a panel discussion of ten mis- 
takes made by teen-agers. Members of the panel con- 
sidered these mistakes from both pro and con angles. 
High school students are very cooperative. They, 
too, seem to realize that something is wanting in their 
characters. They have a certain knowledge that they 
are not acting as responsible members of society; 
they know the reasons in part, yet they fail to respond 
properly when the opportunity arises. This in itself 
indicates lack of training in the natural virtues. 


Presentation of Results 


The group discussion on the subject of social pres- 
sure evolved from an article in the Catholic magazine, 
Today. The questions were prepared by two of the 
students. We here present their responses without 
any interpretation of them. 


Q. Why do so many teen-agers have the follow- © 
the-crowd attitude? 


A. If you don’t follow the crowd you are an 
outcast from all social activities. 

Most teens don’t have the backbone to assert 
themselves. They are afraid that they might be 
wrong. They are afraid to face defeat. 

Afraid to express their own opinion because 
they think they will be laughed at. 


Q. Why are there so few real leaders among us? 


A. Most of us don’t dare to be different. 

Afraid their ideas won't agree with the crowd. 

First of all what does it take to make a good 
leader? Ingenuity, right ideal, varied interests. 

Teeners don’t assume the responsibility at home. 

They don’t really live there, only eat and sleep. 

Majority follow the crowd and are afraid to 
start anything new for fear of being turned down 
and lose standing with the crowd. 

Some don’t want the responsibilities of a 
leader while others are fearful of daring to be 
different. Home training is largely responsible 
for lack of confidence. Boys and girls sometimes 
lack the courage of their convictions. 


Q. What can be done to break up cliques? 


A. Have more school activities so the crowds 
can mix. 

We think mixer social events would help to 
break up cliques. Also a little effort on the part 
of the members of the cliques would help to 
dissolve them. 

Can be broken up by more extra-curricular 
activities such as dances and other gatherings 
including the whole student body. 


Q. Why do inferior and lazy students ridicule 
those who work for advancement? 


A. Because they are jealous and envious. 
They feel inferior. 
Because they don’t work themselves and they 








can’t stand the idea of any one else getting ahead. 
Lazy students ridicule them to cover up for 
their own laziness. 

Although they have the intelligence and will- 
power, they are too lax to use them and are 
jealous of those who do use them. 


Q. When students cheat, who is to blame, the 
students or the school? 



































A. Students cheat because it is an easy way 
out. They are to blame, for if they had studied 
they would not need to cheat. 

Students are the ones to blame for cheating 
because they do not bother to study and they 
have to cheat to pass. 

Students cheat because they are afraid to face 
the fact that they may be inferior to the next 
student. The student, not the school, is to blame 
in the majority of cases. 

Most of them cheat simply because they are 
too lazy to study and think that if their friends 
study, they will give the answer. No one but the 
student is to blame. 

It is easier to cheat than to study. 



















































































It is interesting and worthwhile to note that the 
outstanding attitude represented in these opinions is 
one of fear. Lack of responsibility to social units, then, 
is in a large measure due to the fear of being dis- 
covered to be what a person actually is. With interest 
focused on self instead of on society, this lack of 
responsible leadership will continue to be a trait in 
our students. 






























































Pupils at St. Mary’s School, South Boston, Mass., put on a 
demonstration to show that air exerts pressure. 
The school is staffed by the Felician Sisters. 










































































Ten Mistakes Discussed 


Discussion of the ten mistakes commonly made by 
teen-agers was taken from both a positive and nega- 
tive viewpoint in a panel discussion. To the question, 
“Do teen-agers make these ten mistakes?” the follow- 
ing answers were given. 



































1. They lack moderation. 
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Yes: Teen agers make monkies out of them- 
selves by doing what they see adults do—drink- 
ing and smoking to excess. 

No: Teen agers with a lot of energy go at 
things in a big way. Because of this they are 
accused of a lack of moderation. Habits of alco- 
hol and dope addiction are proved to have been 
developed in later years, not the teens. 

2. They drive recklessly. 

Yes: That teens drive recklessly is proved by 
statistics from the AAA. However, through the 
aid of the driver-training schools, they can and do 
become better drivers. Where adults and young 
people work together, reckless driving disappears. 

No: Teen-agers are not reckless drivers because 
police have verified that only one-and-one-half 
% of the total number of accidents are caused 
by the teen-agers. 

3. They avoid their fair share of homework. 

Yes: Most of us teenagers deny or neglect the 
existence of homework. How many of us can 
actually say that we pitch in and help with the 
family chores without being told to do so. Most 
of us consider home a place to eat or sleep and 
that is all. 

No: Not true of the majority of normal teen- 
agers. Although it is natural to dislike doing 
homework, if the parents would teach their 
children the right way, the children would be 
willing to do their share without even being told. 

4. They loaf too much. 

Yes: We waste precious time. We do not attain 
a true sense of value until it is too late. To us 
work is a dreadful word. Our motto seems to be 
to avoid it, for what we do is exactly that. 

No: Seldom have the opportunity or time for 
loafing to any extent. Extra-curricular activities, 
adequate supply of jobs around the house, and 
part-time jobs keep the teens busy. 

5. They do not have enough hobbies. 

Yes: We have too much spare time. Crime 
among teenagers begins with an empty mind. 
Their whole day consists in getting up and going 
to the drug store, then school, and back to the 
drug store, then home, eat, do a little homework, 
then again back to the drug store. Three-fourths 
of their time is spent in the drug store. 

No: Taking it from the boys’ angle: during the 
nine months while we attend school most boys 
participate in one of the sports offered. Those 
not in sports often have other hobbies such as 
photography or cars. Now for the girls. They 
also have sports and in addition use their time in 
writing, sewing, and cooking. Many hobbies are 
too expensive for the teenagers. 

6. They reject their families. 

Yes: The youth of today generally thinks, “Oh, 
how would my parents understand my prob- 
lems?” Therefore, we refuse to go to our parents 
for advice. Perhaps they do not actually under- 
stand their duties toward their parents and 
family. 

No: Those teenagers who reject their families 
do so usually because of the parents’ neglect of 
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them. The reason for the break in family ties is 


lack of common interest. If the families were 
knit more closely, we would not have the teen- 
agers rejecting them. 


7. They love blindly. ‘ 

Yes: These days some teen-agers fall in love 
with each other the first time they meet. Love at 
first sight. 

No: According to Father Hugh Calkins 90% 
of the teenagers will some day be happily 
married. Can the teen-agers as a whole be blamed 
for what the other 10% do? 


8. They shirk their mental duties. 
Yes: A teenager who reaches the age of sixteen 
should realize that he is now a man and should 


reason and conduct himself as such. When a> 


teenager is told or advised to do or stop doing a 
certain thing by his parents, the teen thinks that 
what he does is none of his parents’ business. 

No: Today teenagers are able to confide in 
their parents about their problems. Most teens 
respect the opinions of their parents, for they 
know that they have experience behind them. We 
can get nowhere working alone, but only by 
working with our parents can we obtain our goal. 


9. They are personally irresponsible. 

Yes: We continually ask why we are treated 
like children, but the reason is simple. We are 
children until we grow up to the idea that we 
have certain responsibilities. We must consider 
the other fellow. Our inability to get any place 
on time is a specific example of our irresponsi- 
bility. 

No: Most of the parents in the U.S. bring up 
their children properly and thus will not allow 
their children to be personally irresponsible. Re- 
ligion and education play a great part in this 
statement. Sports and other activities keep teen- 
agers occupied and give them responsibility. 
Numbers of students have jobs. In order to hold 
any responsible job, the boy or girl must have a 
sense of personal responsibility. 


10. They lack zeal for religion and morality. 

Yes: Mass on Sundays and Holydays, Com- 
munion and Confession once a year are regula- 
tions we adhere to. However, this does not make 
us zealous, religious-minded teenagers. We must 
do something extra of our own accord. Because 
of the lack of the development of leaders, the 
youth will not stand up for what is morally good. 
They are afraid of what the other fellow will say 
or think It takes a good leader to stand up for 
what he thinks is right. 

No: Teenagers are not as zealous for religion 
and morality as we should be. But we learn by 
example, and according to the number of scan- 
dals in the government, our example is not too 
good. Religion and morality depend greatly on 
the home and parents and those teenagers who 
are properly taught do hold religion and morality 
in high esteen. 


Perhaps the most significant attitude expressed by 


these teenagers is that of dependence on parental 
guidance and the need for it. 


Evaluation of Results 


It would be unrealistic to attempt to evaluate the 
results solely from the point of view of the students, 
for the responsibility of guidance lies with the 
teacher. Therefore, we will accept the students’ re- 
plies and inquire into the manner in which they re- 
flect on the teacher. 

In the issue of social pressure, characteristic atti- 
tude expressed was that of fear of ridicule. We can- 
not afford to scoff at this reply if we recognize that 


Adjustment at every age is difficult and is ac- 
companied by emotional tension. Because there 
are so many new and varied social adjustments 
to be made during adolescence, the emotional 
tension is heightened. This causes the adolescent 
to be anxious, to worry, to feel insecure, to be 
sensitive about others, and to be suspicious of 
others.* 


Thus we see that this fear is characteristic of the 
period. But we must go further and endeavor to sub- 
stitute for this fear of self the ideal of helping others. 
Why does the student fear ridicule, fear being left 
out of crowd activities if he disagrees with the group, 
fear being wrong in his opinions and ideas, why does 
he fear all these things save that he fears for himself? 
The teenager is so egocentric that he sees all things 
in relation to his idea of personal excellence. 

The impulsive behavior of preadolescents has been 
described as selfish and egocentric. This is character- 
istic of the group as a whole. Because their interest is 
centered on self, they lack the vision to see the rela- 
tionship between themselves and others. This blind 
spot prevents the awareness of responsibilities to 
others in the matter of the natural virtues. However, 
the adolescent, as he progresses toward maturity, be- 
comes increasingly aware of his relationship toward 
society. In other words, the adolescent becomes 
sociocentric.® 


The capacity for unselfish and sociocentric con- 
duct grows in direct proportion to the individ- 
ual’s increasing realization of his relationship to 
other members of society, a realization that is 
fostered by social contacts and experiences, and 
is dependent on intellectual development.® 


Here, then, is a tool of which we must avail our- 
selves. Instead of training our students to do their 
best because it will be of benefit to themselves in the 
business world, we should instil in them the ideal of 
helping society. With this ideal to provide strength, 
the ability to face ridicule will grow to the measure 
that we are able to construct the ideal. In this we are 
training citizens for this world. As stated before, our 
task is larger than that. The opportunities in this 
particular thought pattern are tremendous, however, 
and serve also for the attainment of eternal values. 
As Dr. Moore expresses it: 








We must learn that nothing real ‘finds its ulti- 
mate end in ourselves. Our life must be conceived 
as a contribution. The harder we work the more 
we will contribute. . . . But if beyond all tem- 
poral rewards there are eternal values, if society 
has a final end, unseen indeed but toward which 
it is ever advancing through war and pestilence 
and social conflict, and if this end will not pass 
with the passing of time, but by that very passing 
attain its eternal expression, then whatever the in- 
dividual does in furthering the work of the social 
order has absolute and eternal value." 


Desires Approval of Others 


We might do well to return to the thought that the 
teen-ager has the follow-the-crowd attitude because 
he is afraid. This fear stems from the fact that he de- 
sires to win the approval of others. “In the heart of 
the adolescent there is found a great desire to win 
approval of others with the accompanying fear of 
doing anything that might offend others.”* This type 
of fear is an indication of an egocentric character. 
The need is to substitute a sociocentric attitude. This, 
however, is not so simple despite the fact that the 
adolescent is more aware of his relation to society. 
The boy or girl must be motivated to accept responsi- 
bility to social units. 

A motive is described by Dr. Schneiders as “some 
thing or action, apprehended as valuable, that moves 
a person to act in a certain manner.”® 

This same author further states that the dynamics 
of human conduct cannot be explained in terms of 
needs and motives alone. “Besides these basic tend- 
encies there are goals toward which human beings 
strive, and incentives that frequently spur them on.”!° 
By using the means we have at hand, not only the 
supernatural virtues but also the natural virtues, we 
would supply the goals and incentives needed. 


Three-Fold Answer 


What, then, we might ask, are the attitudes of 
teachers which contribute to the failure to produce 
leaders even though we have the best equipment in 
our system of religious education? The answer given 
here is three-fold: lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems of the student; refusal to accept the challenge; 
fear of failure. 

We shall consider each of the three statements in 
order. We lack understanding of the problems of the 
students because we make the mistake of judging 
them by our standards alone without attempting to 
project ourselves back into the period of teen-age 
living. We are prone to expect more perfection of the 
youngsters than we exhibit in our own actions. We 
are suspicious of them, self-righteous in our judgment 
of them, inexorable in our condemnation. But most of 
all, we fail to remember or allude to the fact that 
they feel insecure and fear ridicule. 

Then we refuse to accept the challenge offered. 
Many times the qualities of leadership are found in 
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difficult students. But they will take working on tw 
direct their energies as well as their abilities in the 
right channels. And this is where we fail. 

We do not accept the challenge of the difficult. We 
remove it whenever possible, and we forego the 
possibility of directing energy into leadership. 

Lastly, we fear failure. Catholics in general are 
proud of their school system, and Catholic teachers 
are proud of the praise heaped upon them for the 
work they do. But perhaps we would do a better job 
and perhaps we would train our youth in the qualities 
of leadership if we were not afraid of failure. This 
fear moves us to do most of the work ourselves in- 
stead of entrusting responsibility to the students. The 
important thing is that the young person is made re- 
sponsible for work, and that very sense of responsi- 
bility will help him to grow. 

Another way in which we show that we fear failure 
is our lack of trust in the students. If we give them a 
job to do, it is natural they will do it in the manner 
they believe is best. But if we, suspicious that they 
are not doing what they should be doing, take them 
by surprise and find that they are not living up to our 
expectations, we refuse to permit them to continue. 
Back to the regiment with them. We are afraid our 
experiment is a failure or will be one. 

In seeking to find the answer as to why Catholic 
students are not personally responsible to their im- 
mediate social units and therefore do not develop 
qualities of leadership, we must face the fact that the 
training given them in the field of natural virtues is 
inadequate. Pope Pius XI told us what we were to do: 


The true Christian does not renounce the ac- 
tivities of this life, he does not stunt his natural 
faculties; but he develops and perfects them, by 
coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus 
ennobles what is merely natural in life and se- 
cures for it new strength in the material and 
temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal," 


Conclusion 


With St. Paul we can say, “I glory in my infirmi- 
ties.” It is only by recognizing our weaknesses as such 
that we can become strong. Since this paper is pti- 
marily concerned with school procedure, it is sufficient 
to direct our comments to teachers. 

We recognize from the remarks and reactions ot 
the teen-agers with whom we work that they are de- 
pendent upon our help and understanding of them to 
a greater extent than we perhaps realized. We recog- 
nize, too, that they are honest in their desire to work 
out their problems and to improve, but they seem not 
to know the way. If the training in responsibility is to 
come from the home, yet does not, our first aim is to 
see how we can put it back where it belongs. We can 
do it not in the parents of today, but in the awaken 
ing of responsibility in the youths of today. 

One great obstacle is mentioned by Father Magner. 
He remarks that due to modern inventions and con- 
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The library at Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas, is also 
a place of study for the freshmen. 


veniences, “a great many children are today growing 
up incapable of doing the most elemental things for 
themselves or of undertaking tasks that require a 
sense of responsibility.” !* 


Since this is true, we must endeavor to instill in the 
children under our care a_ sociocentric attitude, 
whereby they will come to realize that their life will 
be worth while only if they contribute to the good of 
society, and that that contribution has eternal value. 

But our teaching will be effective only if they see 
in us the traits we wish to find in them. Unless we 
become forgetful of self we shall not be thoughtful of 
anyone else. Unless we accept the challenge that 
youth presents to us, we shall have no right to expect 
them to accept the challenge of leadership, the re- 
sponsibility to the social units with which they are in 
immediate contact. 

There is no absolute answer to problems human, 
for the answers are as different as the individuals with 
whom we deal. The best we can hope to do is to 
clarify our vision so that we can guide others along 
the best path. In so doing we are fulfilling our duty to 
our nation, the duty of turning out better Americans, 
and in so doing we are likewise fulfilling our duty to 


our Creator, the work of helping Him in the salvation 
of souls. 


‘Joseph Husslein, S. J. (ed.) Social Wellspri ilwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949). va np. Go aah 
* Information, LXVI, (May, 1952), p. 16. 
i. autor M. Mildred Knoebber, The Self-Revelations of the 
iT) pe 170 (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 
‘Elizabeth Hurlock, Adolescent Deve’ t (N : 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949) one oe a 
Alexander A. Schneiders, The Psychology of Adolescence 
ae The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951), p. 165. 


"Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Personal Mental Hygi 
{New York: Grune and Stratton, 1949), p. 115-16. pone 
Sister M. Amadeus Dowd, “Changes in Moral Reasonin 
: ugh the High School Years,” Studies in Psychology a 
sychiatry, VII (March, 1948), p. 93. 
nochneiders, op. cit., p. 104. 
Ibid., p. 114. 
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Are College Graduates Lost to the Parish? 
(Continued from page 769) 


rected this question as well as my own observation 
from the position both of college student chaplain and 
parish priest is a preponderant and emphatic, some- 
times bitter and cynical, Yes. The college graduate is, 
for the most part, a mere Sunday morning parishioner; 
he is oblivious or uninterested in the development and 
survival of the parish as a force in Catholic life. Too 
often, even his loyalty to it for his obligatory duties 
is suspect; his allegiance is so nebulous that it makes 
no difference whatever whether he attends this parish 
or that—are they not all Catholic churches? His idea 
of the Church as a parish unit is nonexistent. 


Potentially Dynamic Members Lost 


This is a tragedy for it robs everyone. The Church 
loses potentially dynamic members and the rich fruits 
their dynamism could produce; the parish limps along 
because it has not the vigor which a full utilization of 
its resources could give it; the person fails to find 
the depth and beauty which parish life can add to 
his religion and hence goes from cradle to grave 
without an inkling of the glory and meaning of true 
dedication and experience of religious leaven in life. 

Too long have we dissipated our potential! Catho- 
lic college administrators and authorities must awaken 
to the need of producing parish-centered Catholics; 
pastors and their assistants need to adjust and adapt 
to an age of ever increasing higher education by mak- 
ing accommodations for the better educated; college 
graduates must learn and experience the fulness of 
their faith in being “at home” in their parish church. 


Can a Novel Avoid Propagandizing? 
(Continued from page 773) 


it is a kind of propaganda and may or may not influence 
the reader. 

In the same vein, Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
which is a novel about Puritanism, helps us to under- 
stand Puritanism because it does something no history 
or essay on the subject could do for us. It dramatizes 
and puts into a form which appeals to our emotions 
some of the most important ideas underlying Puritan- 
ism and the history of New England. 

If then, I would now draw a conclusion in answer 
to the question: “Can a novel avoid propagandizing?” 
I am forced to say that theoretically it cannot be 
avoided. 














Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mundelein College is a liberal arts college for women founded 
by the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. A charter granting the right 
to confer the usual collegiate degrees was granted to the college 
by the legislators of the State of Illinois in 1929. 


LOCATION 

The College is situated in the Rogers Park residential area on 
the north side of Chicago, facing south on Sheridan Road. Its 
campus extends on the east to the shore of Lake Michigan and 
on the north to the campus of Loyola University. It is 20 min- 
utes from the Chicago Loop, and is convenient to elevated and 
bus transportation. Buses which stop at its entrance take stu- 
dents almost directly to the various city libraries and museums, 
to the Art Institute, Chicago Historical Society, and to other 
educational and cultural centers. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Mundelein is accredited xé the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and holds membership in the 
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American Council on Education, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Association of American Colleges, Federation 
of Illinois Colleges, the National Association of Schools of Musie, 
and Associated Colleges of Illinois, and the American Associa- 
tion of College Women. 


OBJECTIVES 


In an environment that integrates intellectual, social, aesthetic 
and moral values, the Mundelein College student is trained 
for scholarship and service. Striving toward the goals of cul- 
tivated intelligence, disciplined taste, personal dignity, she is 
guided and inspired to fulfill her role as a Catholic woman, in- 
tluential in the home and in society, accomplished in the arts 
of living and earning a living. 


FACULTY 


The faculty is composed of Sisters of Charity, B.V.M., priests, 
lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 


The library has a collection of 46,600 bound volumes and a 
subscription list of 375 periodicals. Also available to the stu- 
dents are the facilities of the Loyola University library, the 
John Crerar library and the Chicago Public Library. 


CURRICULUM 


The College offers four-year degree programs in the arts and 
sciences, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Music, and Bachelor 
of Music Education. Subjects offered as majors are art, biology, 
chemistry, classical languages, drama, economics, English, Eng- 
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ournalism, French, German, history, home economics, 
thematics, music, physics, psychology, Russian, sociology, 
nish, and speech. 


URRICULAR AND EXTRACURRICULAR 


lights of the social year are four dances held in down- 
n hotels or in country clubs and a series of inter-collegiate 
re dances held at Mundelein or at other schools. Supervised 
the Student Activities Council, extra-curricular events in- 
yde the Sodality, National Student Association, National 
sderation of Catholic College Students, Red Cross, Debating, 
» Literary Magazine and Poetry Anthology, the campus news- 
paper, and a variety of departmental clubs. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the College is ordinarily based upon the following 
requirements: high school credits; scholastic rank in the upper 
one-half of the graduating class; recommendation from the 
high school principal; acceptable scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude and Achievement Test given by the College Entrance 
Examination Board; and a personal interview by a representative 


of the College. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition, including all fees (per semester ) 

Board and Room (per semester ) 
Mundelein’s residence facilities are limited presently to 120 
students on a five-day (Monday through Friday) basis. Upon 
completion of a new dormitory, possibly within a year, there 
will be facilities for a total of 206 students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT AID 


Four-year liberal arts scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
student performance on the December Scholastic and Achieve- 
ment Tests. Students who rank in the upper fourth of their 
high school classes and who merit the recommendation of the 
high school principal may apply. Students may apply at the 
Placement Bureau for part-time employment within the College 
through the Student Aid Program which carries partial tuition 
recompense. Students may apply for loans under the National 
Defense Student Loan Program. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top: Albert Cardinal Meyer, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, awar e 1960 Magnificat Medal to Miss Margaret 
J. Mealey, executive secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, as Sister Ann Ida, B.V.M., Mundelein 
president, looks on. This awarding of the Magnificat Medal 
to an outstanding graduate of a Catholic woman’s college in 
the U.S. is one of the College’s top events of the year; more 
than eighty seniors annually do their practice teaching in 
public and private elementary and secondary school; heart 
of Mundelein’s campus is its 15-story skyscraper classroom 
building. 


Opposite page, bottom: among visiting lecturers to the College 
has been Sean O’Faolain, renowned Irish short story writer, 
informally conversing here with some students; special courses 
are available for majors in general home economics, foods 
and nutrition, and textiles and clothing; an annual event 
is the Midwest Catholic College Art Exhibit. 


This page, from top: the traditional May Coronation in which 
the entire student body participates; graduates of the Laetare 
Players often go on to a career; special community seminars, 
institutes, and public lectures and an annual concert-lecture 
Series are sponsored by the College for students and the 
eeplic; the Terrapins annually stage an original water show 
or students and public: the Pheonix Room is a favorite 


spot for relaxation with students from neighboring Loyola 
University; perennial contenders for midwestern collegiate 
encing honors are members of the fencing team. 
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By SISTER M. DOROTHEA, D.C., M.A. 





We Present the Acadians 


CoMMENTATOR: Good aiternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. My name is Frank Youcallit. I'm a pupil ot grade 
seven of St. Matthew School. We have been studying 
about the Acadians in our Literary Reader, Faith and 
Freedom. The 7th grade has learned much about their 
way of life in Nova Scotia, Canada, and wishes to 
share some of its enjoyment of the study with you. 
Members of the class participating in this telecast are 
(announces names ). 

Acapian Boy (boy in Acadian costume as repre- 
sentative of Acadian People): Bonjours mes amis! 
Comment allez-vous? Nous sommes trés enchantés, 
trés contents de vous voir. Les éléves vont parler de 
notre pays et de nos gens. Eh bien! Nous allons voir! 
( off ) ' 

Co-orpiInaTor (seated center surrounded by class- 
mates, maps in background): We seem to be getting 
much enjoyment from our study of the Acadians. You 
know, fellow-classmen, the word, Acadia, derives from 
the Indian term, aquoddie, meaning the pollack, a 
fish. It’s interesting to note it was from fishing trips 
made by such men as the discoverer, Jacques Cartier, 
that this land, Acadia, Canada, was come upon. 
Maurice, didn’t you make a study of Cartier’s voyages? 
Tell us about them. 

Maurice: Yes, Carl, and I learned a lot from this 
study. Jacques Cartier was born in 1491 in St. Malo, 
France. On April 20, 1534, he sailed to find a north- 
east route to China. He sighted Newfoundland after 
20 days, and sailed through the Strait of Belle Isle, 
rounded the Gulf of St. Lawrence and landed on the 
Gaspé Peninsula. There he planted a cross thus 
claiming the territory for France. Much of French 
North America was based on this claim. 

Cartier made a second voyage to the New World. 
He again traversed Belle Isle and sailed into the St. 
Lawrence River, which he named after the saint on 
whose feast this great river was discovered. He then 
proceeded up the river to the Indian village, Hochelga, 


Sister M. Dorothea, D.C., teaches English, 
Latin, and French at St. Matthew's High 
School, Monroe, Louisiana. Her teaching ex- 
perience extends over a period of forty odd 
years and twenty years of supervision of 
teachers in training. A graduate of Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, she 
has an M.A. in Latin from Loyola University, 
New Orleans, and an M.A. in secondary edu- 
cation from Catholic University of America. 
She studied French at Laval University, Que- 
bec, and at Louisiana State University. Sister 
has contributed to several periodicals. 
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and climbed the hill in back of the village to observe 
the course of the Ottawa river and the Lachine rapids, 

Cartier made a third voyage to America, shortly 
after this one, sailing up the St. Lawrence to the 
Indian village, Stodacona. He then returned to France 
and wrote a brief account of his expeditions. Of a 
fourth voyage to the New World made by this great 
navigator, explorer, and discoverer, we have no details, 
but all of this opened the way for the settlement of 
the French in Acadia. 

Co-orpinator: Thank you, Maurice. And now, 
Tommy, haven't you been doing some reading on 
Champlain? We would like you to tell us of some of 
his achievements. 

Tommy: Yes, Carl, I will gladly tell you. Samuel 
de Champlain was a navigator of importance. He was 
also an explorer of note. Born in Brouage, France in 
1567, Champlain won fame first of all in the maritime 
war against Spain and attracted the attention of Henry 
IV who commissioned him in 1603 to found settlements 
on our continent of North America. 

On his first voyage to America, 1603-1604, he 
sailed up the St. Lawrence River with De Monts to 
the falls of St. Louis. Later, he explored the coast as 
far as Cape Cod. In 1608, he founded the city of 
Quebec, Canada. 

The next year he fought the Iroquois Indians, and 
was made governor of Canada. He served as governor 
17 years from 1612 to 1629, when he was defeated 
by the British and was imprisoned in England. In 
1632 he gained his liberty and returned to Canada 
where he died Christmas, 1635. Champlain ranks as 
one of the most successful of the early American ex- 
plorers and because of this, he is called, “The Father 
of the French Empire in North America.” I used 
various encyclopedias, Carl, to get this information. 

Co-orpinaTor: Thank you, Tommy. Class, does any- 
one have anything to tell us about the homes of the 
Acadians in Canada? 

Patricia: I have, Carl. The Acadian homes were 
very simple. Most of their houses were made of logs 
with cracks all stuffed with mud and bundles of twigs. 
There were very few windows in their houses. The 
roofs were thatched. There was a cellar with a floor 
of packed earth. An opening or trap-door in the top 
ceiling of the house led to a loft where the older 
children usually slept. 

Here, today, we have a few models of Acadiar 
villages made by Tommy Gardner, Patricia Trudnak, 
Jerry Spatafora, Veronica Ross, and Dianne LaVigne. 
Over there is a beautiful little model church that 
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Ralph Eberts is working on. Perhaps the boys and 
girls would like to explain to us the different models 
they have constructed. 

(Here a demonstration of the construction work in 
the unit is presented by the respective students. ) 

Veronica: The Acadians were a clean and happy 
people. The women all wore about the same style of 
dothing, that is, a long, full skirt, a blouse and 
kerchief, a bodice and a bonnet. They made most of 
their clothes, because they were good at handicraft, 
spinning, and weaving, and because at that time there 
were no factories. They also made draperies, rugs, 
curtains, and other things to furnish their homes. 

The men-folk wore colored clothing made up of 
full breeches, shirt and vest with a tight-fitting coat 
for extra wear. The shoes of both the men and the 
women were more on the loafer style with buckles for 
decoration. The Acadians were a very intelligent, ar- 
tistic, and industrious people. 

Marityn: As Veronica said, the Acadians were a 
peaceful and happy people. The children had very 
good manners and were polite to everyone. The grown- 
ups were friendly and mild-tempered. Everyone was 
neat and clean. In their homes each person had his 
or her own chores. Someone would cut wood for a 
fire; someone else would scrub the floors; another 
person would cook, and so on, until all the tasks were 
done. I think one of the best things about Acadian 
home-life is that everyone helped the other. 

Co-orpinator: Thank you, Marilyn. Harvey Ray, 
what about the industries of the Acadians that you 
have been reading about? 

Harvey Ray: Well, when the French first discovered 
Nova Scotia, they found a land of great lumber and 
seaports where there was excellent fishing. The French 
developed a lumbering trade with the European coun- 
tries, and they made many wooden ships from the hard 
wood lumber. The French soon learned that the 
Indians living inland had fine hunting and trapping 
grounds. Since summer was the only time they could 
fish and get out lumber, they began to travel inland 
in the winter to hunt and trap furs. The French found 
it paid to charter a fur-trading company, and so they 
associated themselves with the great Hudson Bay 
Company. After this, many men engaged in fur- 
trapping. Fur trading is still a leading industry in 
Nova Scotia. Over $1,250,000 a year is realized from 
fur-trading in that area. And so today we find many 
fur farms, for example, the great silver fox farms. 
Lumber industries and agriculture likewise keep the 
people busy. Millions of barrels of produce are shipped 
yearly out of Nova Scotia. 


Religious Life 


Co-orpinator: What about the social, the religious 
life of these good people? Can anyone tell us some- 
thing along these lines? 

SHaryNn: The Acadians lived their Catholic religion. 
It was the greatest treasure they possessed. Their so- 
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cial life centered around their religion, their church. 
On Sundays and often on week-days they went to 
Holy Mass. The lovely models here on display rep- 
resent well how their villages centered around the 
church. Jo Marie’s model church even has the interior 
furnishings. I am sure she will be glad to tell us how 
she made it. 

Jo Marte: (Jo Marie explains how she built her 
model church then Jo Marie continues). As for the 
social life of the Acadians, they lived simply but 
happily. They would visit one another's homes, and 
would relate stories of each day’s happenings. Also, 
the older people would tell about the old country 
back in Normandy. 

Often with their meals they would serve homemade 
wine as they were used to this drink in Europe. Later 
coffee was served. They enjoyed music and laughter, 
and all in all had a wonderfully gay time together. 

Co-orpinaTor: What about their schools? 

JoserH: Almost all the Acadians were taught by 
nuns or Sisters who came from France. The pupils ~ 
had to walk many miles to school, which was usually 
one large room heated by a large open fireplace. They 
had few books, and used slates, and a piece of coal 
for a pencil. Few pupils ever reached as high as our 
7th grade. 

Co-orpinator: Do you think the pupils did much 
singing in school as wedo? Do you think they sang 
Alouette? 

Joseru: Really, I don’t know, Carl. How about our 
singing Alouette now? I like it so much. 

Co-orpinaTor: All right. Come on, everyone, join 
in with me. (All sing Alouette). 


Alouette, gentille alouette, 
Alouette, je te plumerai. 
Je te plumerai la téte, 

Je te plumerai la téte! 

Et la téte! Et la téte! Oh! 


CHORUs: 


Alouette, gentille alouette, 
Alouette, je te plumerai. 


Je te plumerai le bec, 
Je te plumerai le bec! 
Et le bec! Et le bec! 
Et la téte! Et la téte! Oh! etc. 


Co-orpinator: Thank you, everybody. That was 
well done. Dana, tell something else of the Acadians’ 
fun, will you? 

Dana: All right, Carl. I read something about their 
way of spending long winter evenings together. The 
children would sit around a large table and get their 
homework. The grown-ups would at the same time 
enjoy hours of visiting together. Really, I don’t believe 
the children were able to accomplish very much with 
their books since everybody was congregated more 
or less in the same room around the log fire. I don’t 
know how they solved this problem but I do think 
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they were all a happy-go-lucky lot of people. Maybe 
some of the children studied earlier in the afternoons. 

Co-orpinator: Thank you, Dana. Now, for a bit 
more about the history of the Acadians. Evelyn, you 
look as though you would like to tell us something. 

Eve.yn: I read that while France and England were 
at war, England won Acadia. They sent a letter to 
Grand Pré, asking the Acadians to side with the 
British, and to take an oath of allegiance to the English 
King, George II. The Acadians being loyal French, 
said no. The English became worried, and were on 
edge. They should have known the Acadians were a 
peaceful people, and they did not want fighting. All 
the French wanted was to live their happy way of 
life, loyal to their Mother Country, France. 

Co-orpinator: Yes, we know the good French 
people’s land and homes fell to the British in 1613 
when the English captured Port Royal and took posses- 
sion of all Acadia. In 1713, the British confirmed this 
through the Treaty of Utrecht, and at this time took 
further power and changed the name of Acadia to 
Nova Scotia or New Scotland. Then, came the exile 
of these poor people. Sad to say their King, Louis XV 
of France, did little to help them, for he at the time 
was having his own troubles at court. 


Dispersal of Acadians 


ANNE: Carl, I have something taken from our history 
about the dispersal of the Acadians. It was in 1755 
this this tragic event took place. People who loved 
one another were separated and sent adrift to foreign 
shores. The British tricked the Acadians. They had all 
gone to church not knowing the evil that was lurking 
about them, when suddenly the English soldiers en- 
tered and gave orders for the men to abandon all and 
set sail on the open sea, their destination undeter- 
mined. How sad all this must have been! The women 
and children were in tears, the men desperate. And 
then the never-ending search for loved ones that fol- 
lowed this cruel exile! 

Jerry: I read that some of these poor people -even- 
tually made their way back to France. Others settled 
in other parts of Canada, for example near Montreal. 
Still others landed along the Atlantic seaboard, stop- 
ping in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the 
Carolinas. Yes, and some settled in the West Indies, 
and in our own Louisana. Here they hoped to find 
refuge under the French flag. A large group of these 
Acadians made their home in St. Martinville, near 
the town of Lafayette on Bayou Teche. I have some 
slide views here of St. Martinville, if you all would 
like to see them (passes them around). Today, there 
stands in St. Martinville a shrine to the Acadians, 
and there, too, we find the grave of Evangeline, the 
heroine of Longfellow’s stately poem. I believe Doris 
is going to read some of the lines from this poem, 
Evangeline. 

(Here student, Doris, comes before group dressed 
in Evangeline costume. She reads and comments on 
the story of Evangeline and Gabriel. ) 
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Donris: 


“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring ping 
and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss and in garments green, indis. 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms. 

Loud, from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.” 


























As you know, our class is studying about the Aca. 
dians. A good example of Acadian life and Acadian 
suffering is found in this beautiful poem, written by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. He continues: 


“Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and en. 
dures and is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of 
woman’s devotion, 


separated during the expulsion of the Acadians. A 
second tragedy followed when Evangeline’s father 









List to the mournful tradition still sung by the educ 
pines of the forest, =~ 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the § %"° 
happy.” I 
Evangeline Bellefontaine lived with her father, . 
Benedict. He was a wealthy farmer, at least a well- r 
to-do farmer in Grand-Pré. The widower and his tl 
lovely daughter, Evangeline, had a very comfortable a 
home, and she governed his household. k 
Our classmate, Veronica, has described to you the i 
Acadian women’s clothing. I am wearing a dress like I 
the one Evangeline wore. s 
The story goes that Evangeline was in love with a \ 
young man named Gabriel Lajeunesse, who in tum : 
loved her dearly. They were to be married, but were : 
( 

‘ 


suddenly died. 


Spent Life Searching 


Evangeline spent her life searching for her lover, 
Gabriel. Once or twice she was very close to him in 
their wanderings that brought them even through our 
own state, Louisiana. Somehow or other she would 
always miss Gabriel and he her. Upon inquiries, 
people would tell her of his recent passing their way, 
and so it was always the same fruitless search. People, 
too, would wonder why Evangeline did not marry 
another, because she was still so young and fair. But, 
she remained loyal to her betrothed. 

One day after many years of wandering, while at- 
tending the sick during a yellow fever epidemic in 
Philadelphia, Evangeline came across an old man on 
a cot, dying. She recognized him as Gabriel, her long- 
lost lover. Now, her quest was over, and he lay dying 
before her. . 


“All was ended now, the hope, the fear and the 
sorrow, (Continued on page 787) 
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by SISTER MARY LOUIS JORDAN, 0.P. 


A Question of Aims 


NEWMAN'S TIMELESS MASTERPIECE on liberal educa- 
tion, The Scope and Nature of University Education, 
has given rise to several issues which have claimed 
the attention of educational theorists. One of the most 
debated of these issues, springing largely from Dis- 
course IV, “Liberal Knowledge Its Own End,” could 
be formulated by this question: For the Christian is 
anything less than the Beatific Vision capable of 
being an end? Catholic educators are not in full agree- 
ment about the answer to this question, for it in turn 
brings up another question: Is the aim of Catholic 
education an intellectual aim or a moral one? An 
examination of Newman’s work reveals his own po- 
sition on this question: 


I am asked what is the end of university educa- 
tion, and of the liberal or philosophical knowledge 
which I conceive it to impart: I answer, that what 
I have already said has been sufficient to show 
that it has a very tangible, real, and sufficient 
end, though the end cannot be divided from that 
knowledge itself. Knowledge is capable of being 
its own end. Such is the constitution of the human 
mind that any kind of knowledge, if it be really 
such, is its own reward. . . . That further ad- 
vantages accrue to us and redound to others by 
its possession, over and above what it is in itself, 
I am very far indeed from denying; but, independ- 
ent of those, we are satisfying a direct need of 
our nature in its very acquisition; and whereas 
our nature, unlike that of the inferior creature, 
does not at once reach its perfection; but depends, 
in order to it, on a number of external aids and 
appliances, knowledge, as one of the principal 
gifts or accessories by which it is completed, is 
valuable for what its very presence in us does for 
us by a sort of opus operatum, even though it be 
turned to no further account, nor subserve any 
direct end. : 


Strong Argument for Moral Aim 


To call to task one of Newman’s intellectual stature 
for his approach to education would be a rash pro- 
cedure, were it not that even greater authority seems 
to conceive a different aim for Catholic education. 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in the encyclical Christian 
Education of Youth offers a strong argument for those 
who contend that Catholic education has a moral aim: 


Since education consists essentially in preparing 
man for what he must be and for what he must 
do here below, in order to attain that sublime end 
for which he was created, it is clear that there can 
be no true education which is not wholly directed 
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to man’s last end, and that in the present order of 
Providence since God has revealed Himself to us 
in the Person of His only Begotten Son, who alone 
is “the way, the truth, and the life,” there can be 
no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education. . . . The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to co-operate with divine 
grace in forming the true and perfect Christian. 


Commentaries tend to give the impression that there 
is a true discrepancy between Newman’s approach 
and that which is essentially expressed in the Holy 
Father's encyclical. Rev. Edward Leen in What Is © 
Education implies that Newman fails because he does 
not take the ideal far enough. He says of Newman: 
“This great writer has written excellently on educa- 
tion, but does not take sufficient account of the prac- 
tical objective that the educationist must have before 
him in the training of the young.” Others, such as 
Dom Aelred Graham in an article entitled “The Aim 
of Catholic Education,” in Commonweal (April 24, 
1959), believe that the conflict between Newman's 
Scope and Nature of University Education and Pius 
XI’s Christian Education of Youth is only apparent 
and that both views are legitimate. However, the 
Rev. R. S. Rousseau, S.J., observes in his article “What 
Is the Aim of Catholic Education?” in The Catholic 
World (October, 1959), that Dom Aelred does not 
mention the basic principle which would unite the 
two so that both may be held simultaneously by the 
same educator. 


Conflict Only Apparent 

The following analysis of the question will endeavor 
to prove that the conflict between Newman and Pius 
XI is only apparent, resulting from a partial ap- 
proach to the two documents in question, that New- 
man and Pius XI agree in principle, and that indeed 
the mind of the Church regarding university educa- 
tion expressed by John XXIII, an authority equal to 
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Pius XI, manifests a synthesis of the apparently op- 
posing statements of the aim of education. 

Since the purpose of a written document provides 
the principle of selection, direction, arrangement, and 
subordination of the propositions to be used in its 
composition, differences in purpose inevitably cause 
corresponding variations in the treatment of the same 
subject. The apparent difference between The Scope 
and Nature of University Education and Christian 
Education of Youth is the result of a difference of 
purpose. Cardinal Newman’s lectures were written at 
a crucial point in his mental development. During his 
Oxford years he had been an opponent of rationalistic 
liberalism which threatened to annihilate Christianity 
by rejecting all that could not be explained by reason. 
Later, his fears were just the opposite, that Christianity 
could be equally damaged by a theological narrow- 
mindedness which saw a danger in pursuing profane 
sciences. The lectures were published at this turning 
point of emphasis in Newman’s thought. They are 
meant to be “one long plea for the compatibility of a 
complete culture of mind and all the frankness it 
entails with adherence to the Catholic Faith.” New- 
man did not consider the work an exhaustive treatise 
on university education. That was not his purpose. He 


There is no mystery to geometry, as pupil 
demonstrates to classmates at 
St. Patrick Academy, Sidney, Nebraska 





did not try to include all his thoughts on the subject, 
and this was a matter of some concern to him. “It 
would be unreasonable for me to expect that I have 
treated so large and important a field of thought with 
the fullness and precision necessary to secure me from 
incidental misconceptions of my meaning on the part 
of the reader.” That his lectures were not meant by 
him to be accepted as the last word on the subject of 
university education is well illustrated by his remark 
that the lectures satisfied him less than anything he 
had published. 


To Combat Naturalism and Pragmatism 


The Christian Education of Youth was also written 
to meet a specific need, notably to stem the rising 
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tide of the Rousseauistic philosophy of education and 
of Deweyism and to present the aim of education 
from the point of view of Catholic theology. Men 
were erringly trying to create an infallibly efficacious 
educational system which would bring them a perfect 
natural happiness. To combat such an error, Pius X] 
desired to show that earthly goods will never satisfy 
man’s spiritual aspirations and that such theorists, 
falling back upon themselves, become attached exclu- 
sively to the passing things of earth. “Human per- 
fection will never be secured through an education 
which places too great insistence on the etymological 
meaning of the word,” pretending “to draw education 
out of human nature and evolve it by its own unaided 
powers.” Men had become so engrossed in worldly 
ends that it was necessary to bring forward the eternal, 
It was to combat this naturalism and pragmatism that 
Pius XI wrote the encyclical. “It is therefore as im- 
portant to make no mistake in education, as it is to 
make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with 
which the whole work of education is intimately and 
ultimately connected.” Newman is dealing with nar- 
rowness; Pius XI contends with liberalism. The two 
errors are opposite; the treatments are different. There 
is no contradiction here. 


Two Key Words 


The apparent contradiction is the result of the mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of the two key words 
in the texts. If it could be shown that Holy Father's 
use of the words “education” and “end” and New- 
man’s use of these same words were not univocal, 
then the apparent discrepancy would be explained. 
Pius XI indicates in the following paragraph the 
meaning which the word “education” has for him as 
used throughout his encyclical: 


Consequently, education which is concerned with 
man as a whole, individually and socially, in the 
order of nature and in the order of grace, neces- 
sarily belongs to all these three societies [the 
family, the Church, and the state] in due propor- 
tion, corresponding, according to the disposition 
of Divine Providence, to the co-ordination of their 
respective ends. 


For most people, the word “education” is usually as- 
sociated with the school, and this is the meaning in a 
narrow sense. Newman uses the term in this sense in 
his lectures, and really restricts it even further by 
limiting the term to university education. Thus the 
Holy Father seeks to indicate the aim of education 
of the whole man, while Newman is writing of edu- 
cation with regard only to one part of the whole, and 
indeed one phase of that part. The word is not used 
in the same sense at all. 

Let us now consider the word “end.” Ends are, first 
of all, of two types, proximate and ultimate. The 
Church in all of her institutions—schools, hospitals, 
youth organizations—has in mind the ultimate end of 
man. Thus the ultimate end of the hospital is the at- 
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tainment of the Beatific Vision; the ultimate end ot the 
youth organization is the same; and so is the ultimate 
end of the school. Societies are specified by their ends; 
that is, the end of a school must differ from the end of 
a hospital, since the two institutions differ. Therefore, 
there is a proximate end of the Catholic school which 
is proper to it. Further, there is a proper end of the 
university which makes it differ from other types of 
schools. The Holy Father is stressing the ultimate end 
of man, whereas Newman is dealing only with the 
proper end of the university. Now proximate ends 
do not exclude ultimate ends if they can be related 
as means to the ultimate end. Newman has such a 
relation in mind when he writes: “We attain heaven 
by using the world well, though it is to pass away; 
we perfect our nature, not by undoing it, but by add- 
ing to it what is more than nature, and directing it 
towards aims higher than its own.” 


A Further Distinction . 


One further distinction is necessary for a full ap- 
preciation of the different senses in which these two 
words can be taken. In considering the end of the 
Catholic elementary school, one runs into the problem 
facing the American Catholic school system: whether 
education can have as its aim at such an early stage 
primarily the intellectual development of the child or 
whether the parochial school should consider the 
training of the will equally as important as that of the 
intellect. Such a problem does not face the Catholic 
university, for on the university level students are as- 
sumed to have already passed through their formative 
period. Further moral training will be the result of 
self-initiated voluntary action. The Holy Father quotes 
Proverbs, 22:6, to this effect: “A young man according 
to his way, even when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” The university is concerned primarily with 
the intellect, and that is its raison @étre. 

The possible interpretations of each of the two key 
words, “end” and “education,” are readily understood 
when the words are considered out of content. When, 
however, the two key words are used in the same 
sentence, or even in the same context, without clear 
indication of which meaning is intended, there is 
bound to be confusion. Since Newman is actually not 
using these two words in the same sense in which 
Pius XI uses them, there is no contradiction between 
The Scope and Nature of University Education and 
Christian Education of Youth. Those who in comparing 
these two documents interpret these two terms uni- 
vocally create a problem which is basically semantic 
rather than philosophical or theological. 

Pope John XXIII issued a message to Catholic 
teachers on September 5, 1959. The following excerpt 
from his message which appeared in The Pope Speaks 
(Autumn, 1959), indicates that His Holiness evidently 
holds that both intellectual and moral ends can exist 
simultaneously in the same Catholic educator: 


You Catholic teachers are dear to Us because of 
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your noble mission as intellectual, civic, moral, 
and religious educators of the young, in whom 
rests the hope of the Church and the country. 
Since your first task is to shape the minds of your 
pupils, keep abreast of the latest teaching tech- 
niques and develop your knowledge of your pro- 
fession. An even loftier task assigned to you is the 
shaping of students’ souls. This is done by words, 
example, and patient labour. This art cannot be 
learned from books, but is acquired only by the 
grace of God, by prayer, by living a Christian life. 
Educators mold tomorrow’s adults by instilling in 
their hearts impressions which will be lifelong. By 
educating minds and shaping souls you are acquir- 
ing a luminous crown in heaven. Do not let im- 
mediate problems and projects obscure the final 
goal of all our actions but consider all from the 
standpoint of eternal values. 


Would Newman experience any difficulty in accepting 
this statement? Would Pius XI find it in any way a hard 
saying? We think not. 
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We Present the Acadians 
(Continued from page 784) 


All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied 
longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, the constant anguish of 
patience. 

And as she pressed once more the lifeless head 
to her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, 
“Father, I thank Thee!” 


Co-orpinaTor: Thank you, thank you very much, 
Doris. Johnny, please tell us something of the Acadian 
anniversary held in Louisiana several years ago. 

Jounny: All right, Carl. It was in 1955, that our 
beloved state commemorated the 200th anniversary of 
the Acadians’ exile. The State University at Baton 
Rouge sponsored much of the celebration, and every- 
one was extended an invitation to participate. The 
response was great. Men, women, and children wear- 
ing the native Acadian costumes staged various pro- 
grams depicting the life of the Acadians, some of 
whom were their ancestors. 

This year-long celebration received special emphasis 
in the schools and civic circles, of course, and colorful 
and interesting festivals were held throughout the 
state. 

(Continued on page 812) 











By REV. PAUL F. FLYNN, S.T.B. 





My purpose is to point out the need for moral guid- 
ance in all schools and to show that any form of 
guidance is incomplete which excludes guidance in 
how to live in this life. Almost every school with a 
guidance program places its stress in the fields of 
educational and vocational guidance. Consequently, 
it is the hope of this article to show the need for moral 
guidance as a necessary foundation for any other kind 
of guidance if the child is to receive proper and ade- 
quate help in preparation for his future. 

There is no doubt that educational guidance which 
helps a child know his mental potential, and vocational 
guidance which helps a child know his best prospects 
for his future as a responsible member of society, are 
of great value. It is my honest opinion that such 
knowledge may be of no value if the child is deprived 
of knowledge about his own personality and the means 
to perfect it. Such knowledge of course refers to the 
life of the soul; to a person’s habits, good or bad, and 
to his emotional contro] or lack of it. Such guidance 
tells what a child is and what he ought to be; it aims 
to help a child improve his character, correct his bad 
habits, begin a new and better life. Moral guidance 
gets at the very purpose of the child’s existence; it 
considers the child first and foremost a child of God 
possessing an immortal soul. It deals with helping the 
child achieve his final destiny which is the salvation of 
his soul through union with God for all eternity. It 
recognizes the grace of God as a major factor in the 
improvement of one’s life, once the need of such im- 
provement is known. Consequently, in the field of 
orientation, educational and vocational guidance have 
their proper place. But if this orientation program is 
to make any sense, it must be joined with moral guid- 
ance in order to integrate this program. Moral guid- 
ance makes any guidance program an integral one. 

To say that such guidance belongs to the child's 
Sunday school or released time institution is begging 
the question. The emotions, the habits, the state of 
soul of a child definitely are intermingled with his 
success or failure along educational or vocational 
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Needed in Every Guidance Program 









lines. Such is a proved fact. More than once I have 
discussed this question with guidance teachers of 
schools where moral guidance is impossible. All admit 
that very often those who come to them for guidance 
do not receive satisfactory help because their problems 
are in the realm of morality. 


Basic Cause Is Moral, More Often Than Not 


For the past eighteen years in the Catholic School 
in which I had been guidance director, moral guidance 
has, in my opinion; made the difference in its guidance 
program. Every day, the need for moral guidance 
presented itself. More often than not, when a pupil is 
not living up to his potential in the educational realm, 
the basic cause is moral. For a priest, it is compara- 
tively easy to settle the problem or at least to begin to 
settle the problem on the spot. This is true whether the 
cause be personal, bad companions, bad home en- 
vironment, lack of understanding between parents and 
child, or a difficulty that may have had its inception 
years ago through bad example. Through moral guid- 
ance, corrective measures for any one or all of these 
difficulties may be begun. Means may be suggested 
to the pupil which will help him draw away from his 
bad companions; the bad home environment may be 
mitigated or cured by several visits to the child’s home 
and serious talks with the parents; the same may be 
done when it concerns the parents’ lack of understand- 
ing. More important, when the basic cause for a child’s 
difficulty is spiritual negligence, bad habits, uncon- 
trolled emotions resulting in serious violations of God's 
laws, the priest is qualified to give proper advice and a 
clear conscience once again through the sacred tri- 
bunal of the Sacrament of Penance. The clear con- 
science is most important because one’s conscience is 
proper to the intellect. Consequently, it becomes a 
definite help toward the realization of one’s proper 
potential in the educational field. 

It is difficult to imagine any lay guidance director 
touching these problems so thoroughly as they may be 
by a priest. The reason of course is obvious. In the 
first place the guidance director doesn’t feel capable 
of handling such problems; and in the second place, 
the child would rightfully resent any invasion into his 
personal moral life or family life by a lay person. On 
the other hand, the priest by the very nature of his 
vocation enters into this field of guidance with con- 
fidence and assurance; and the child not only doesn’t 
resent the priest’s invasion, he rather expects it and 
in most cases welcomes it. The child recognizes the 
priest’s right to do so. 
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‘Two Typical Cases 


In order to bolster this contention—that is the need 
for moral guidance as a necessary condition in any 
Guidance Program—let me present two typical cases 
which are more or less the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in the guidance program which includes moral 
guidance. 

“X,” a boy in his senior year, has an 1.Q. of 120. 
During his first two years of high school he gave 
evidence that he was living up to his mental capacity. 
He maintained an average of ninety in almost all of 
his subjects. During his junior year and now in his 
senior year, he gives evidence of a sharp decline in 
his use of his God-given mentality. His class averages 
at the present time is well below the eighty mark. He 
is coasting and just getting by. The priest guidance 
director questions the boy. At first he asks general 
questions about his home life, his study habits, his 
health. Finding that these are nothing in the extreme, 
the priest continues to question, this time a little more 
on the spiritual side. Here he finds at least a part of 
the answer to the boy’s present decline in his studies. 
The boy admits carelessness about attendance at Holy 
Mass; he tells of his constant association with an in- 
ferior group of boys, some of whom have quit school 
and are not working; he has not been to the sacraments 
in some time; he has drifted into a condition of sinful 
sloth and the resulting habits of sin have caused him 
to become indifferent about his future. He admits fear 
of going to confession. 

With such information, the priest director is able 
to give immeasurable help to this boy. He is prepared 
to give practical advice on each of his problems; he is 
prepared to restore the boy’s self-respect by giving to 
him through the Sacrament of Penance a clear con- 
science and a motivation to begin again and live a bet- 
ter life. Very often this is done on the spot, and in this 
case such was so. The boy, “X,” left the guidance of- 
fice with knowledge of his failures, with relief that at 
last he had the courage to talk over his problems, 
and with the realization that God had forgiven him 
his past failures. He now feels whole and clean again 
and he is determined to change his way of life and live 
henceforth in keeping with the many gifts God has 
given him. In addition, the priest director is able to 
see this boy time and time again if necessary, both as 
his scholastic guide and as his confessor. With each 
visit, the boy more often than not, will show evidence 
of gradual spiritual improvement and as time goes on 
his whole outlook on life takes on a new and better 
perspective. 

Since this case is by no means unusual, the question 
naturally arises: “What happens when such a boy with 
a similar problem seeks help from the lay guidance 
director?” Without wasting time, it is quite obvious 
that the nature of the interview would be entirely dif- 
ferent. Along natural lines the lay director might be 
of some help, but when it comes to the spiritual and 
what follows, he can do little or nothing. The most he 
might do under present circumstances, should the boy 
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give any inkling that his problem is moral, would be 
to advise the boy to see his respective priest, minister, 
or rabbi. 


Second Typical Case 


One more typical case should prove the contention 
of the paper: the absolute need for some kind of moral 
guidance in every guidance program. 

“Y,” a sophomore girl, has a normal I.Q. of 106. She 
gives evidence of carelessness in her schoolwork. Her 
marks are by no means up to par. She is taking the 
business course and her school average should be at 
least in the lower eighties. She is failing in some sub- 
jects and in the low seventies in others. As in the case 
of the boy, “X,” the priest follows the same introduc- 
tory procedure with the girl, “Y.” When things are 
found quite normal through the general questioning, 
the priest proceeds to get down to particulars. He 
learns that “Y” has been going steady since the begin- 
ning of her present sophomore year. She sees her boy- 
friend three nights each week-end and talks with him 
every night on the phone for about an hour. During 
the course of this so-called courtship she admits that 
quarrels occur and because of them she is upset for 
days. She also admits that when the boy friend fails 
to telephone, her whole evening is spoiled. “Y” also 
admits that her parents do not understand her; give 
her no signs of affection; pay little attention to her, 
save to complain about her failures. Obviously, this is 
one of the fundamental reasons why “Y” has adopted, 
so to speak, this boy. He supplies what her parents 
fail to give. 

Painfully but sympathetically, the priest explains 
to the girl the reasons why she should not go steady at 
this time. He points out the various causes for her fail- 
ures in school, all stemming from “going steady” and 
the reactions it causes in her emotional and spiritual 
life. The priest discusses with the girl quite freely 
her moral life and how it is disturbed through this 
constant association with the same boy. He is able to 
advise the girl how to correct what’s wrong and begin 
at once to live better. At the same time, he is able to 
speak about the boy, and with the girl’s permission 
suggests that he talk with the boy about their mutual 
problem. Very often, the boy in such cases shows the 
same reactions as the girl as regards studies and 
emotions. The priest counselor also is able to promise 
the girl that he will do what he can by helping her 
parents come to a better understanding of her prob- 
lems. He is able also to promise that in seeing her 
parents he will in no way betray her confidence. 

With his knowledge of the parents as related by the 
girl, he feels safe in assuming that by his talking with 
them they will eventually reveal this knowledge them- 
selves. All of this is done by the priest without any 
fear that he is overstepping his bounds both as priest 
and guidance director. Realizing it will consume hours 
of time, the priest is grateful for the opportunity to 
help this child and time becomes unimportant. From 
experience the priest knows that after several inter- 
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views with all concerned, the problem will be well 
on its way to a happy solution. Again, without being 
unduly insistent, may I repeat: “Would any lay guid- 
ance director be able to accomplish what the priest 
director does?” The root of this child’s problem as of 
countless others is moral, and only moral guidance 
by one competent to give it is able to solve it. 


Two Suggestions 


From these two typical cases we have tried to make 
clear that the root of many solutions to present teen- 
age problems lies in the moral field. Consequently, 
until moral guidance is joined with educational and 
vocational guidance in our schools, present guidance 
programs are woefully inadequate. This brings me to 
two suggestions. One is quite possible; the other a 
dream, but still in the realm of possibility. Integral 
guidance can be incorporated into any guidance pro- 
gram whether the school in question be Catholic, 
public or private. The first suggestion pertains to Cath- 
olic schools. Every Catholic high school should have 
a priest as the director of guidance. Only a priest, 
trained in this field, is able to give adequate educa- 
tional, vocational and moral guidance. No Sister or 
Brother is qualified to enter into the moral guidance 
field in the thorough manner of one who is a priest. 
Reference to the two typical cases mentioned proves 
this. As to the public school and the private non-sec- 
tarian school, this is my first suggestion. Every lay 
guidance director should have ready contacts with 
understanding priests, ministers, and rabbis. When he 
finds that he is unable to solve some of his problems 
and when he recognizes from experience in counseling 
an obvious moral difficulty, he should ask the child 
whether he would like to discuss his problem with his 
spiritual leader, and agree to arrange a meeting. 

Normally, when given the opportunity, a child with 
such a problem will be glad to accept the offer of his 
guidance director. This will then give to the child some 
promise of a solution to his problem which otherwise 
would never be solved. : 

The other suggestion may sound fantastic, but one 
can dream, can’t one? We realize that today there is 
much ado about separation of church and state. We 
know that in most localities it is impossible to enter 
the public school and teach religion. But at the same 
time I know from experience that principals of public 
high schools are most cooperative when a minister, 
priest, or rabbi requests an opportunity to talk to one 
of the pupils. Why, then, couldn’t some kind of pro- 
gram be arranged whereby priests, ministers, and 
rabbis could visit the public school once each week 
and see the respective members of their congrega- 
tions and talk with them? If this program was pre- 
sented properly, with extreme tact, I’m sure that guid- 
ance directors in general would be most grateful and 
it would give them immeasurable help in solving the 
various problems of their respective schools. Prin- 
cipals also should be happy because it would do a 


great deal in the establishment of greater respect for 
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authority, problems of discipline would improve, and 
interest in studies would increase. Moral persuasion 
through moral guidance could do wonders for any 
school. We are all concerned about the pupils under 
our care; if so, why should it be asking too much to 
give the maximum in care to our children in educa- 
tional, vocational, and moral guidance? 

To conclude: The present guidance programs, in the 
schools of our country are inadequate because they 
lack moral guidance. Present programs are merely 
orientation programs designed to give knowledge of 
a student’s academic and vocational potentialities, 
These are incomplete because they solve nothing, be- 
cause the knowing of anything is one thing but the 
actual doing something about the student’s failure to 
live up to this knowledge is something else. To that 
“something else,” moral guidance is the answer. There- 
fore, until moral guidance is, in some way, incorporated 
into every school guidance program, such programs 
will remain incomplete and the boys and girls of our 
school will continue to be “short-changed” in their 
efforts to grow up and become outstanding, responsible 
citizens. 


Study of Homes Christ Visited 
(Continued from page 771) 


Enrichment Activities. 


1. Tell why some at the dinner were angry at what 
the woman did. 

2. What wonderful tribute did Jesus pay the woman? 

3. Make a drawing of the table in the house with 
Jesus, the guest, and Mary Magdalen about to 
anoint Jesus. 

4. Pretend you were a guest at the supper. What 
would you have said to show that you liked what 
was done? 

5. Find the words that tell that Jesus was pleased by 
what Mary Magdalen did. 

6. Write the ways you can bring gifts to Jesus today. 
at home, in school, with your friends. 

7. Select one verse as your favorite memory gem. 
Write it out. 

Culminating Activity. 

1. Summary: Tell a one minute story of the visits of 
Jesus to: 

. Nazareth 

. Simon’s mother-in-law 

. Jairus 

. Cana 

. Zacheus 

6. Bethania 
. Tell who were present at each of the above. Visit 
where? Who were there? What did Jesus say? 
What did Jesus do? 
(Continued on page 824) 
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GROUP THERAPY: A 
“Natural” Remedy 


By Rev. Anthony D. Gulley, 
S. in Ed. 

ONE OF THE MOST COMPLEX topics 
to discuss is the subject of group 
therapy. At the very outset one is 
faced with the problem of accurate 
and unanimous definition. The term 
“group therapy” means different 
things to different people. There is 
also a question of who should and 
who should not conduct group 
therapy. This is further complicated 
by the disagreement as to the par- 
ticular settings in which a group 
therapy program should be carried 
out. 

Let us point out in the beginning 
that there is nothing in this world 
that does not have its advantages 
running alongside its disadvan- 
tages. Therefore this is not the last 
word on group therapy nor do we 
intend to shove it down the reader’s 
throat as though it were the cure-all 
pill of the world’s ills today. 


Ofttimes one firds some educa- 


tors confusing “group guidance” 
and “group therapy.” The essential 
factor to keep in mind to avoid any 
such error is that in group therapy 
the group is a tool and the goals 
of the individual are the primary 
concern. It is a smaller and less for- 
mal group. On the other hand, the 
group guidance program is a larger 
group wit a common purpose. Ses- 
sions are formal which are presided 
over by the group leader. 


Father Gulley is a priest of the Diocese of 
Albany, N. Y., pursuing a doctorate in edu- 
cation at Catholic University of America. 
He taught Latin and aut guidance at 
Cardinal McCloskey High School, Albany, 
N. Y., and was also athletic director and 
moderator of the varsity club. Father took 
his training at St. Thomas Seminary, Bloom- 
field, Conn., St. Joseph's Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., and received his M.S. in Educ. 
from Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
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Three Preconditions 


In their book Group Psycho- 
therapy, the authors give three es- 
sential preconditions for group 
psychotherapy: (1) the group 
relies on verbal communication; 
(2) the individual member is the 
object of treatment; (3) the group 
itself is the main therapeutic 
agency.! 

The word “therapy” in the very 
broad sense has come to mean a 
means of helping someone who is 
ill. The word is many times com- 
pounded or modified by another 
word which restricts its meaning. 
Thus we have such terms as psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy, play 
therapy, analytical therapy, electro- 
shock therapy, causal therapy. All 
these terms refer to a process of 
helping one who is ill. Some of these 
words can be further modified by 
the term “group.” But the funda- 
mental point is that the individual 
is the main concern and the group 
is the means of attaining the per- 
son’s health. 


Properly Selected 


Now if the welfare of each in- 
dividual is at stake, then those who 
make up this group must be care- 
fully selected. Only those who 
prove their ability to deal with 
others should be selected. It is 
then that the intragroup relations 
will have a beneficial effect on the 
individual members. The impor- 
tance of filling the individual's 
social needs will be seen working 
in a group that is properly selected. 

Some one may be tempted to 
criticize group therapy as a mere 
device used to save the time of 
the therapist. If it were true that 
this is the “assembly-line” method 
of helping the emotionally dis- 
turbed then it would not be group 
therapy. The group itself is an in- 


2 S. H. Foulkes & E. J. Anthony, Group 
Psychotherapy, p. 57. 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6634% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GeorceE Rauscu, Dept. CE-5 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


‘Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
Name 

Age if under 21 
Address____ 
Organization 


Phone___ 
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minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
pil you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That’s why we'd like 
» invite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 
ou have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what's in store for you 
top-notch performance and added advantages. 


At first glance, the printed 
MT Ce? specifications on all student 
microscopes look the same. 
ou might well ask “‘What’s the difference — 
f any?” Here are the facts. 
Even many of the largest manufacturers 
| that optical and mechanical short cuts 
re quite acceptable in microscopes designed 
for the school or college laboratory. There- 
ore, they design their microscopes with 
ower-resolution objectives, without con- 
Hensers, and often simplify mechanical con- 
truction. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
odels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
igned to give regular, professional performance, 
th no compromise in image quality. 


HE LAWS OF OPTics HOLD FOr @  begin- 


ning student, 
OR STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


seen through the microscope will 
appear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
o see a correct image? A true picture? 
Magnification without resolution is empty 
. the image appears blurred and details 
LR fringed with diffraction lines in much 
‘he same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
muhy UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
es’ of objectives which, though named to 
? Pmply “achromatic”, still let color and aber- 
Mavations in through the back door. All 
UNITRON' Student Microscopes are 
equipped with the same professional-type 
objectives supplied on our more expensive 
i models. Because our high-dry 
40X objectives and condensers each have a 
numerical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
enjoy the same quality image at 400X or 
IX that the medical student sees through 

Bhis more expensive instrument. 


WHY A CONDENSER? 1" microscopes using 
, ‘student series’ objec- 
tives, the omission of a condenser may not 
Mbe too serious, because there is really no high 
imumerical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
tealized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
high resolution of our professional quality ob- 
jectives. We also provide an adjustable iris 
di: (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
control light reaching the condenser. All 
‘these extras work hand in hand with 
UNITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
produce an image of optimum contrast 

d clarity. 
T STAND Jeachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? ©28y operation, durability 
‘and adaptability. And that’s 
just what UNITRON Student Microscope 
tands are designed to give. Positive and 
smooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
mack and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
knobs gives easy tension adjustment to 
any preference. A separate and inde- 
mndent fine focus with full range of travel 
a precision micrometer screw to assure 
Now — about the microscope stage. For 
recise movement of the specimen at 400X 
nd higher, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
y of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
ical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
this feature— but only on their higher 
iced models.) All UNITRON Student 
Microscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
pped to permit future addition of a precise, 
ut inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
The large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
iso acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
yond the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
accidental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students ¢o pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
— the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


NEW 10X WIDE Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type ...a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X Seiaiibetin. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.S.0. UNITRON _ Student 
REQUIREMENTS... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
uirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable rons 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


| Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
For information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 791) 


strument to help the members at- 
tain a personal satisfaction and ac- 
complishment. Herein lies _ its 
special value. 

The fact that this method of 
treatment has been beneficial to 
many people has been demon- 
strated. One may ask if the “cure” 
is permanent? This question defies 
a reply. The varied and powerful 
forces and influences that come into 
play must be considered for each 


particular case. Again, one must 
consider that there is no ideal 
treatment that holds the magic of 
a complete cure. A patient may be 
marked as “greatly improved” but 
who is to judge that he is com- 
pletely and for all time cured. 


For the Emotionally Disturbed 


This is one method of helping 
the emotionally disturbed and 
mentally ill. It should be recognized 
for the value which it does have. 
It is less artificial than many of its 
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ARE YOU REALLY TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
TO PRIMARY GRADE CHILDREN? 


One week with The New Number Treasures 
series and teachers know they are teaching 


The overwhelming success of The New Number Treasures in hundreds of Catholic schools is 

dramatically changing the concept of arithmetic instruction in the primary grades. A program 

of superior organization and logical sequence of presentation, it enables primary-grade children 
the exciting step-by-step development of number facts. I: 

documents the fact that any normal child with Number Treasures can finish the primary grades 

with a competence in arithmetic of at least one full grade above today’s aieoel 

teachers report class results of two or three grades above the national norm at the end of the 


The series consists of two books per grade that provide a readiness program, a cumulative ap- 
proach to learning, and special problem-solving techniques that give real meaning to number 
facts. The teacher's manual for each grade is recognized as a masterpiece. 


by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, under the 
direction of Sr. Mary Francis, S.N.D., with the 
collaboration of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary 
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critics would suppose. Man is es- 
sentially a social animal. This need 
is filled at the very beginning of his 
life as he takes his place as a mem- 
ber of a family. Fraternal organiza- 
tions and societies are witnesses to 
this interdependence among men, 
Therefore it would seem that group 
therapy could almost be called a 
“natural” remedy for some of man’s 
emotional ills. 


CHRIST As an Objective 
Thinker 


By Sister Mary Kenneth, H.H.M. 


ONE OF ouR Most difficult tasks in 
modern education is to teach stu- 
dents to think objectively. A chronic 
complaint of all educators, whether 
in the graduate division or in high 
school, is that their students “can’t 
think for themselves.” In our mod- 
ern, complex society it is impossible 
to have complete mastery of many 
subjects, but the student who has 
learned to think for himself has the 
magic key which will open all 
doors of content and information. 
Modern advertising, high-pressure 
salesmanship, and clever propa- 
ganda render it imperative for our 
Catholic youth to be properly pre- 
pared by correct thinking habits to 
meet the attacks of a hostile and 
pagan world. True rational think- 
ing is becoming a scarce com- 
modity. Emotion and desire rule 
where formerly reason was the 
master. Even in ordinary social life 
objective thinking is essential for 
true happiness. The great model of 
this necessary objective thinking is 
not Aristotle, or Plato, nor even 
Thomas Aquinas, but Christ Him- 
self, for He is the truest and best 
example of an objective thinker. 
We all admire persons who are 
able to meet life’s vicissitudes with 
a calmness and imperturbability 
which seorn foolish worry or con- 
cern over trivialities. The true ob- 
jective’ thinker is the person whose 


Sister Mary Kenneth is principal of St. 
Martha School, Akron, Ohio. Sister has been 
teaching in elementary schools of Canton, 
Cleveland, and Akron for twelve years. She 
attended Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio, and St. John's College, Cleveland for 
a B.S. in Educ. She is working for an M.A. 
in education at Catholic University of 
America. 
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mind is uninfluenced by personal 
considerations, racial prejudices, 
social connections, or popular opin- 
ion. He recognizes the true goal of 
his life and then resolutely takes 
the proper means for the attain- 
ment of that end. Persons who think 
objectively are not carried away by 
the power of imagination, by the 
persuasion of desire, or by the in- 
fluence of group thinking. They see 
life as it is, rather than as they 
would like it to be. 


Aim and Purpose 


Jesus of Nazareth was undoubt- 
edly the only human being ever to 
conform completely to this defini- 
tion of an objective thinker. He 
alone was truly able to look at life 
from an objective point of view. 
The one and only goal of Christ's 
life was the fulfillment of His 
Father’s will. This was the aim and 
purpose of all His activities. For 
this He had come to earth, and He 
did not permit any lesser motive or 
desire to hinder Him in the ac- 
complishment of this task. He spoke 
no word, performed no action, per- 
mitted no desire which was not in 
accord with His goal. He foresaw 
His sufferings, His loneliness, His 
failures as impersonally as if they 
did not really concern Him. Even 
the foreknowledge of the disgrace- 
ful manner of His death did not 
deter Him from directing all His 
endeavors to the fulfillment of God’s 
will in His regard. 

In all that He did Christ’s mo- 
tives were untarnished by thoughts 
of personal gain. He would not con- 
form to the “herd thinking” of the 
crowds merely to win their support. 
He did not hesitate to denounce 
what the crowds held sacred when 
the glory of His Father was in- 
volved. He publicly condemned the 
pride and hypocrisy of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, although by so do- 
ing He gained for Himself deadly, 
implacable enmity. He would not 
lessen the hardships involved in 
following Him merely to gain fol- 
lowers. He was saddened by the 
departure of the rich young man, 
yet He would not alter the condi- 
tions for discipleship. Christ could 
have achieved great popularity and 
support among his foes, but He 
would not compromise His prin- 
ciples. He would not turn from His 
unswerving fidelity to God’s will 
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merely to reap personal benefits in 
friends, wealth, or honor. 


Thinking Unclouded 


Christ did not allow personal 
sufferings to cloud His thinking. 
He never became impatient or dis- 
couraged when His teachings had 
failed to attract or convince. He 
was able to tell the apostles that 


He eagerly awaited the time of His 
Passion. Such a statement could 
never have come from one whose 
thinking was subjective. His Passion 
was always before Him, and al- 
though He did not flinch from ac- 
cepting it, neither did He allow it 
to become a morbid obsession. 
Christ could have used the charm 
of His manner and the eloquence 


Three R’s Packed Se. 


in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 


if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 

Box lunches prenenst by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 





o 
reading, writing. Art, music and 
se education helped as re- 
ated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 


Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
aedia were studied. Where do 
oods grow? How transported, 

preserved—what causes spoilage? 

Arithmetic was used in measur- 

ing. Spelling in describing meals. 

Writing and art in describing box 

lunch project. Also in designing 

the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 

Bad weather, picnic is held in- 

doors. Music and physical educa- 

tion—the entertainment. 


Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 


**pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


of His sermons to recruit enthusi- 
astic crowds of people dedicated 
to His personal service. But His 
mission was to save the world and 
to set an example which would re- 
main for all times. The poor, the 
sick, the sinners, the blind—all these 
find Him at their disposal. He makes 
Himself easily available to those 
who would never dare to approach 
Him first. He could have demanded 
the respect and homage of the 





people as due to Him in all justice, 
but He clearly saw that these were 
merely means to an end, and not 
a proper end in themselves. He 
does good to those who cannot 
possibly make a return. 


Unsullied by Prejudice 


Living in an extremely national- 
istic country, and at a time when 
Jewish patriotism groaned under 
the Roman yoke, Christ was ex- 
posed to the strong racial preju- 
dices of His own people. The Jews, 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


REGIONS NEAR AND FAR 
a fourth grade textbook 


AUTHORS: 

Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.J., Ph.D. 

Sister M. Virginia Claire, $.N.J.M., Ed.D. 
Sister M. Gabriel, $.S.J., M. Ed. 


OUR COUNTRY 

a fitth grade textbook 
AUTHORS: 

Vincent;P. De Santis, Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Isabel, $.S.J., Ph.D. 
Sister M. Gabriel, $.S.J., M.Ed. 
Sister M. Mercia, S.S.J., M.Ed. 


These textbooks are part of a series that presents a care- 


fully planned, unified program 


based on this philosophy: 


The teaching of social studies should help the child to 
understand both his physical and social world and enable 
him to live more effectively in the service of God and 


his fellow man. 


Catholic Department 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard - Chicago 7, Illinois 
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aware that they were the Chosen 


People, despised the rest of the 


world. They scorned the pagan 
Gentiles, and looked upon the Sa- 
maritans as dogs. Christ’s mind was 
unsullied by this prejudice. He 
talked freely with the Samaritans 
and even dared to propose one of 
them as a model of charity to the 
Jews. He welcomed the Gentiles 
who came to Him, and performed 
miracles for them. He was often 
in the company of the publicans 
and sinners whom the Jews de- 
spised. Christ’s~thinking rose far 
above the racial, national, and re- 
ligious prejudices of His day. 
Christ did not allow anything, 
however holy or legitimate, to inter- 
fere with His life’s work. Even the 
tender affection He had for His 
Mother was subordinated to the 
end for which He had come on 
earth. At the age of twelve He de- 
serted her because such was the 
will of the Father. At thirty He 
left the humble home of Nazareth 
to begin His public ministry. Dur- 
ing the next three years Jesus and 
Mary were separated for long inter- 
vals. Christ endured this and al- 
lowed His Mother to suffer it be- 
cause it was part of the Father's 
plan. He did not arrange His ap- 
ostolic journeys so as to satisfy His 
legitimate desire to be with His 
Mother, but He planned them in 
the manner which would best for- 
ward His preaching. 


Aware of, But Unswayed by 
Public Opinion 


Because of His closeness to the 
ordinary people, Christ was keenly 
aware of the strength of public 
opinion. Yet He was unswayed by 
it. He did not flatter the crowds to 
win their approval. He refused to 
condone their self-complacency and 
conceit. When they demanded mir- 
acles as a sign, He did not perform 
them. When they wished to make 
Him king, He fled to the desert. 
He refused to mitigate the severity 
of His teachings when they com- 
plained that it was a “hard saying.” 
Nor would He humor their national- 
istic pride by promising that they 
would remain the Chosen People. 
He openly predicted the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the ruin of 
Jerusalem. He horrified them by 
associating with sinners, and by 
teaching that the Gentiles could 
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be saved. It was unthinkable that 
He should ever act merely out of 
human respect. 

Even in His death Christ avoided 
the pitfalls of subjective thinking. 
The people of His time regarded 
crucifixion with abhorrence as the 
most degrading of deaths. This 
common opinion was unable to in- 
fluence the thinking of Christ, who 
saw the crucifixion with its attend- 
ant horrors and torments as the 
fulfillment of the Father's will. 


Must Appea! to All 


Throughout His life Christ 
showed Himself to be the most 
objective of thinkers. Although the 
depth and clarity of His thought 
exceeds our knowledge, its wisdom 
and common sense must appeal to 
all who are sincere. Christ’s life was 
solidly based on right principles 
from which He would not deviate. 

Christ as a thinker is not only 
for our admiration, but for our imi- 
tation. The ability to think clearly 
is essential for all who must come 
into contact with our modern world 
with its highly-developed propa- 
ganda techniques, its insidious ap- 
peals to the emotions, and its subtle 
glorification of false values. Ob- 
jective thinking is necessary to 
avoid the pitfalls of modern social 
living. The true Christian must have 
his goal in life clearly in mind, and 
must then choose the proper means 
to attain this goal. Subjective think- 
ing which is influenced by emotion, 
prejudice, class consciousness, or 
salesmanship will leave one at the 
mercy of innumerable false phi- 
losophies and pagan ideas. To face 
this modern problem there could 
be no greater example than Christ 
Himself. His is the Way of thinking 
best suited to our needs; His is the 
Truth we must seek out; His is the 
Life we must accept as ideal. 


NIGHTMARE 


By Rev. Linford F. Greinader 


Many TIMEs have I vowed never 
again to attend an educational con- 
vention of any kind. But time heals 
all wounds, they say. The interval 
of two years since my last conven- 
tion had pretty well deadened my 
painful recollection of the con- 
glomeration of inconclusive con- 
ferences, mingled with interminable 
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exhibits, leaving only fond mem- 
ories of good fellowship shared at 
“bull sessions” in the hospitality 
rooms. So here I was, all packed 
and ready to go to a Catholic edu- 


Father Greinader is principal of Central 
Catholic High School, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. His teaching experience covers one 
year of teaching in a public high school, 
four years in a Catholic high school, and 
nine years as a Catholic high school principal. 
He was ordained from St. Francis Seminary, 
Loretto, Pa. He is a member of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
the NCEA, the National Forensic League, 
the National Catholic Forensic League, and 
the Pennsylvania Association of Teachers of 
English. 


cational conference to be held in a 
large Eastern city. (For reasons 
which will become obvious, both 
the convention and the host city 
must retain a cloak of anonymity. 
But no matter, any one who had 
the good fortune—or misfortune, de- 
pending on individual taste—to be 
there would recognize the affair at 
once. In fact, he could never for- 
get it. ) 


No Other Account Available 


Now, you might ask why I am 
taking it upon myself to render 


“Both the pupils and their parents have responded wholeheartedly to this 
program and have expressed their appreciation for such an opportunity on 
the elementary level. It is thrilling to meet a group of first or second graders 
and have them greet you in Spanish or to hear them using these little sen- 
tences on the playground or in the cafeteria.” 


The Gloria and David Series of 
Language Instruction Filmstrips 


Introductory Spanish, Intermediate Spanish, 
Introductory French 


Filmstrips in Full Color 
Teacher Texts 
Recordings 


BUILT IN TEACHING QUALITIES .. . PRE- 
TESTED RESPONSES ... A GREAT POTEN- 
TIAL FOR LANGUAGE LEARNING AT 
ELEMENTARY LEVELS 


Starting with the first grade and progressing 
through the sixth, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films provides an unusual approach to the prob- 
lem of language instruction with the young 
student. This course, prepared under the direction 
of the internationally-known language expert, 
Dr. Ernest Haden, assists the student and the 
teacher alike in that it presents in natural 
sequence those words, phrases, and sentences used 
most familiarly by young people. Even if the 
teacher has not had previous instruction in the 
Spanish or French languages, she is able to 
successfully guide her class and actually learns 
while teaching. 

The association of spoken sounds with the 
picture concept provides a rapid absorption of 
the meaning of the new sounds. Sentences are 
overprinted on filmstrips thus adding to the 
interest which the child feels. This is aural-oral 
instruction on a simple basis for the elementary 
school child and it fulfills all aspects of this 
recognized method of language introduction. 


Sister Marita, Principal- 
St. Louis Convent 
Austin, Texas 


SPECIAL BONUS OFFER 
on COMBINATION PURCHASE 


Gloria and David Beginning Spanish Series. .$175.00 
Gloria and David Intermediate Spanish Series 175.00 
Total 350.00 

Viewlex Viewtalk Unit* (WR-44) 
Total 494.50 
All for 449.00 


Other $350 combination purchases (French and/or 
Spanish) also apply. 


*The Viewtalk (WR-44) is a most efficient 
sound slide unit. It will play standard and 
long playing records up to 16” in any of 
3 speeds, 3344, 45, and 78 RPM. It includes 
a V-44 F/S Projector. 


If the customer has previously purchased a 
GLORIA and DAVID Beginning Spanish Series, 


the purchase of the Intermediate Spanish Series 
will be considered an add-on order. 


Write for complete information. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ltd., 67 Kipling Avenue, S., Toronto 18, Ont. 


NEW YORK e ATLANTA 


DALLAS e HOLLYWOOD 








Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


this account of the proceedings. 
To which the answer is very simple: 
you will never read the record of 
this particular convention in any 
educational journal. And therein 
lies the story. 

To return again to the beginning. 
Although I live in the area euphe- 





now the weather had turned al- 
‘most unbelievably cold. As a result, 
it was a distinct relief, after a de- 
manding day (the likes of which 
can be appreciated only by prin- 
cipals ), followed by an equally try- 
ing trip home through the frigid 
weather, to reach the security of the 
rectory, bulwarked by the antici- 
pation of the ensuing “free” days 
at the convention. 








mistically known as the temperate 
zone, our city had just endured one 
of the most severe snow storms of 
an unusually severe winter, and 


Sense of Well-Being Enhanced 


The sense of well-being was even 
further enhanced by the delightful 
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All-New Plastic Record Case 


-exclusive with FY 4V, ORD 


Music never looked so beautiful or circulated so safely. The convenience 
features and built-in quality of Gaylords’ exclusive new Plastic Record Case | 
add years of life and extra appeal to any record album. 


Album cover slides neatly into front of the transparent 
viny! sheath. No need to slit, tape or mount .. . and 
information on both sides of cover is fully visible. Record 
slips into lint-proof envelope that opens into the binding 
for safekeeping. Back is rigid pressboard encased in the 
protective vinyl sheath. 







Cases are made for one, two or three records as shown 
above. Cover of extra strong 12- point vinyl slides 
smoothly for easy shelving. 
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front and back covers, 
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Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
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odors emanating from the kitchen, 
where the housekeeper (wonderful 
woman and superb mistress of the 
culinary arts) was preparing din- 
ner. Nor were the odors mere empty 
promises, for the dinner bell was a 
summons to the proverbial feast fit 
for the gods. Pepperpot soup, 
kosher corned beef (with mustard) 
and cabbage, washed down with a 
glass of the beverage of moderation, 
followed by a generous (not to be 
confused with the soda fountain 
variety) hot fudge sundae, and 
topped off with simply delectable 
coffee accompanied by crackers 
and cheese (the housekeeper’s own 
concoction, the basic ingredients of 
which—to judge by the fragrance— 
are roquefort and garlic). 

Surfeited by this sumptuous re- 
past, I retired to my room to com- 
plete my breviary and to indulge 
in other appropriate reading. 
Warned by a certain soporific feel- 
ing, as well as by past experience, 
however, I took the precaution of 
setting my alarm clock for eleven, 
lest I drift off into a light slumber 
during my program of spiritual and 
intellectual enterprise. Nature ren- 
dered all these elaborate precau- 
tions completely unnecessary. The 
weather had apparently turned pro- 
gressively colder, and, despite the 
heroic efforts of the heating plant 
(the thermostat set at an invigorat- 
ing 65°), within a short time, my 
quarters were rapidly assuming the 
conditions of a weather station 
maintained by the International 
Geophysical Year. Around nine 
o'clock, therefore, having finished 
my office (I mention this to pre- 
clude scandal), I decided to play 
Arab and seek the shelter of my 
bed. Quick, but serious, reflection, 
though, impressed me with the real- 
istic conclusion that even the two 
blankets, plus the feather comforter, 
would require _— reinforcement 
against the penetrating winter 
atmosphere. Accordingly, just be- 
fore crawling between the icy 
sheets, I fortified myself with a 
good, stiff hooker of Christmas 
bourbon. 





Something Was Changed 


It was amazing how quickly I 
dropped off to sleep, and even more 
amazing was the swift passage of 
the night hours. In no time at all, 
it seemed, I was up and on my way 
to the convention. There I was 
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greeted by many familiar faces, 


acquired a familiar collection of 
programs, buttons, directives, etc., 
and prepared to settle down to a 
familiar routine of conferences. 
Somehow, though, I was disturbed; 
something—I wasn't sure just 
what—was changed; something was 
missing. It wasn’t till about the mid- 
dle of the second conference that 
it dawned cn me: I hadn’t seen a 
single, solitary shopping bag! But 
the enormity of this obvious fact 
failed to assume proper propor- 
tions; for, by that time, I had be- 
come so engrossed in the program 
—and that was different also (the 
interest, that is)—that I didn’t 
bother to pursue the matter any 
further. 


Program Different, Too 


For the program was different, 
too. To begin with, there was the 
theme, “Can Catholic Education 
Dare to Be Different?” While I was 
still pondering the possible ramifi- 
cations of such a question, the 
first general session opened. Fol- 
lowing the usual greetings by the 
Bishop and school superintendent 
of the host diocese, the public 
school superintendent of the host 
city was introduced, but not for the 
usual greetings. 

You Catholics “have it made,” 
he said in effect. In your educational 
efforts, you are not burdened by the 
edicts of state legislatures or the 
demands of educationists. You can 
abolish the educational “frills,” you 
can eliminate the “life adjustment” 
courses, you can concentrate on 
real learning. What I can never 
figure out, he continued, is why you 
leave a strong prepared position 
simply to conform with the stand- 
ards of those schools who are bound 
by the clap-trap of so-called “demo- 
cratic” mass education. 


Overextended? 


While the assemblage was still 
recovering from this bombshell, 
another speaker, this time the 
Bishop of a small Midwestern dio- 
cese, ascended the rostrum to regis- 
ter the challenge. “Are Catholic 
schools overextended?” To answer 
this question, he presented incon- 
trovertible facts and figures to sub- 
stantiate the following points: (1) 
there is an extreme deficiency in 
the number of Religious needed to 
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staff all the Catholic schools now in 
existence, not to speak of those be- 
ing built or contemplated; (2) pre- 
scinding entirely from the question 
of desirability of lay teachers filling 
the gap, such a solution is finan- 
cially impractical (except possibly 
in the very largest dioceses), “we 
are faced with the dilemma,” he 
said, “of either violating social jus- 
tice by underpaying or of merely 
filling the positions with unquali- 
fied teachers”; (3) to solve that im- 
passe, we too frequently overload 


classrooms, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools, so that the in- 
structor degenerates into a mere 
baby-sitter. 

This explosive address was 
closely backed up by a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject of teacher 
training. This symposium began 
with the declaration by a superin- 
tendent of schools (again from a 
small diocese) that a basic weak- 
ness in the Catholic school system 
consisted of the bland assumption 
that the mere addition of a religious 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 
With Health and Safety, Grades 1-8 
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e An activity program — not readers with stories 


about science 


e Health and Safety made an integral part of the 


program 


e Teachers’ Manuals that facilitate teaching 


e Abundant tests 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS SPELLING SERIES, Grades 1-8 


Msgr. C. E. Elwell —- Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 
Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J.— Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 


e Full-size, Full-color Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


e Psychologically sound procedures to teach, drill, 
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e Catholic words are introduced at the level where 
research indicates they are needed 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


habit or a Roman collar transforms 
a man or woman into a teacher. 
The second panelist, the major su- 
perior of a woman’s community, 
reinforced this opinion with the 
comment that she was unalterably 
opposed to the trend in Sister for- 
mation which overemphasizes su- 
perfluous courses and degrees in 
methodology at the expense of con- 
tent subjects. At this juncture, a 
radical chimed in from the floor— 


he was a fat bald-headed priest 
who looked vaguely familiar—with 
the acid observation that what 
really matters is not how many de- 
grees the teachers have as how 
many the pupils will be able to at- 
tain. 

Being of a peaceful disposition, 
I decided to leave these revolu- 
tionary proceedings before the out- 
break of the donnybrook which 
would surely ensue during the floor 
discussion. As I wandered down the 
corridor outside, a tremendous 
burst of applause emanated from 
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Design and functions of the Console assure 
the teacher's convenience, comfort and pos- 
itive fingertip control over each classroom 
situation. 


Contact your Rheem Califone Lan- 
guage Laboratory dealer, or write 
Dept. CE-5 for free catalogue. 


CIT OIG sececsives 


1020 N. LA BREA AVE., 


HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIF. 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 


the room I had just left. Whether 
it was occasioned by approval or 
by lynching of the preceding speak- 
ers, alas, I shall never be able to 
determine. 


Accreditation 


At any rate, my attention was 
diverted by a sign reading, “Ac- 
creditation of Secondary Schools.” 
(Now this was more my cup of 
tea; so in I went, regretting the 
fact that I had missed the earlier 
part of the discussion.) It was 
another panel, and the speaker (I 
never did discover who he was) 
was expostulating on the theme that 
acceptance by the great accrediting 
agencies is an unnecessary burden 
loaded on the backs of our already 
overworked secondary school fac- 
ulties; that such accreditation 
presently is merely a prestige gim- 
mick, since it serves no practical 
purpose insofar as admission to col- 
lege of high school graduates is con- 
cerned; and that, even were colleges 
to initiate the practice of refusing 
admission without examination to 
graduates of non-accredited high 
schools, Catholic schools should 
have nothing to fear, provided we 
carry out our philosophy of giving 
a solid, basic education. This evi- 
dently was the final. talk on this 
panel. At any rate, it was the final 
one for me; I retreated in good 
order. 


Return to Basics 


For some inexplicable reason, I 
next found myself listening to the 
exposition of a topic sporting the 
singuarly uninspiring title, “The 
Time Element in Education.” This 
man, a lay professor of philosophy 
in a small Catholic college, advo- 
cated the absolutely reactionary 
theory that we should abandon the 
antiquated and hidebound notion 
that a pupil’s educational progress 
should be measured by the length of 
time he has been exposed to a par- 
ticular subject. When this discus- 
sion was opened to the floor, an 
assistant superintendent of schools 
vehemently agreed, stating that if 
the elementary schools could be 
cleared of the hodge-podge of sub- 
jects now cluttering their curricu- 
lum and could return to thorough 
instruction in such basic subjects as 
reading, English grammar, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, even an 
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ordinary student could learn the 


required material in a maximum of 
six years. Next, there resounded a 
familiar voice—it was that same 
bald-headed priest (where had I 
seen him before? )—declaring solid 
agreement on the high school level, 
commenting that practically any 
bona fide student, freed from the 
archaic 180 day, 120 hour, Carnegie 
unit system, could complete an ade- 
quate secondary course within three 
years. He then added the com- 
pletely incongruous and vastly un- 
comfortable charge that the col- 
lege credit system amounts to little 
more than a racket, that the failure 
of one college to recognize the 
credits earned in another compa- 
rable institution . . . That was 
enough for me; ignominiously I fled 
impending disaster to the relative 
security of the elementary depart- 
ment. 


Proceedings Were 
Interrupted, Suddenly 


While listening with one ear to 
a defense of the superiority of the 
phonetic method as opposed to 
“sight reading,” I settled back to 
study my printed program, seeking 
to sort out any further choice mor- 
sels that might be in store. I had 
just begun to speculate on the in- 
triguing possibilities involved in 
such listings as, “Can the Catholic 
school system afford to invade such 
fields as special education when the 
majority of normal pupils cannot be 
accommodated in Catholic schools?” 
“What price educational TV?” 
“Should the teaching of English be 
substituted for Spanish in the sec- 
ond grade?” and “Does the constant 
shifting of faculty personnel dam- 
age seriously the stability of our 
schools, particularly on the second- 
ary level?”—when it happened. Im- 
perceptibly and inexplicably the 
building had grown warmer and 
warmer, until now, all of a sudden, 
the proceedings were intercepted 
by the raucous clangor of a bell. 

Fire warning? No; just my alarm 
clock which had faithfully sounded 
at 11 P.M. I shut it off, reset it for 
6 A.M.; suddenly remembered that 
I had neglected to pack my shop- 
ping bag in my valise; and stumbled 
back to bed, resigned to the fa- 
miliar convention impending on the 
morrow; and firmly resolved never 
again to eat corned beef-and cab- 
bage a la mode. 
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ALL-TIME 
BEST SELLER 


Because 


the B&L Standard Teaching Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS THEM ALL! 


Only the ST delivers so much real microscope at a 
school budget price. It’s standard laboratory size, with 
optics of laboratory microscope quality. No toys, 
these. No makeshift procedures to unlearn later. Stu- 
dents learn right, from the start, on the most widely 
accepted teaching microscope—proved by years of 
daily use in thousands of schools. 
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Made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. 


Because 


the ST Microscope 
OUTWEARS THEM ALL! 


You’ve never seen a microscope 
that’s so truly student-proof. 
The slide floats on ball bearings 
to assure lifetime smooth focus. 
The force-proof clutch prevents 
damage to focusing assembly 
and specimens. That’s the way 
it is throughout, to withstand 
the hardest classroom use. Life- 
time Bausch & Lomb guarantee 
of materials and workmanship, 
with prompt service through 
the nation-wide network of 
qualified B&L dealers. That’s 
why so many educators agree 
that these are the most econom- 
ical microscopes you can buy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 

92517 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

(CD I'd like a demonstration of ST Microscopes. 
(0 Please send ST Brochure D-1074. 

() Send Brochure D-152 on complete line of 


“Recommended Instrumentation for Science 
Teaching.” 
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“The four-color Grade 2 
Our Little Messenger is 
very attractive, and all 
my pupils look forward 
to it eagerly. The Grade 
3 Our Little Messenger, 
with its supplement, is 
very interesting to every- 
body, teachers and pu- 
pils, and Junior Catholic 
Messenger is wonderful 
for learning many useful 
things about the United 
States and every other 
country.” 
Sra.Ma. Elena del Muro 
Liceo 331 
Guadelajara, Jalisco, Mexico 
“We make good use of 
Young Catholic Messen- 
ger every Friday. It has 
helped to improve the 
reading in my class be- 
sides furnishing such 
excellent material. I 
especially value the read- 
ing tests. I wish to com- 
mend your crossword 
puzzles because they en- 
large vocabulary. God 
bless you and your work.” 
Sister Miriam Joseph 
All Saints Convent 
Buffalo 7, New York 
“We wonder how we 
would ever teach our reli- 
gion classes without the 
help of the Confraternity 
Messenger. It certainly is 
a boon to the lay teacher.” 


Mrs. Alwyn Rose 
SS. Peter & Paul Church 
Meadow, South Dakota 






Five editions of the School 
MESSENGERS are published 
for use in parochial elementary 
schools and three editions of the 
Confraternity MESSENGERS 
to teach religion to public 
school pupils in released-time 
or other classes. 











School Editions: 
Young Catholic Messenger, Grades 6-8 
Junior Catholic Messenger, Grades 4-6 
Our Little Messenger, Grade 3 

Our Little Messenger, Grade 2 

Our Little Messenger, Grade | 
Confraternity Editions: 

Young Catholic Messenger, Grades 6-8 
Junior Catholic Messenger, Grades 4-6 
Our Little Messenger, Grades 2-3 


Write for samples and information. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


































Happy Times with Sounds. Books One, 
Two, and Three. By Lola Merle 


Thompson (Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1960; price $1). 


Here are three attractive workbooks 
which will facilitate the presentation 
and grasp of basic phonetic principles. 
These books, geared to primary level, 
aim to help children develop inde- 
pendent word attack. 

The first part of Book One in this 
series helps to develop phonetic readi- 
ness by means of ear training through 
rhymes and pictures. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to a study of the 
consonants. These are arranged ac- 
cording to their phonetic importance. 
The child is taught to associate the 
initial sound of the key work with its 
visual symbol. Words appear in both 
capital and lower case letters so the 
child can make the association. The 
most common digraphs are also here 
developed. 

Book Two begins by presenting a 
systematic review of Book One. This 
is followed by a thorough development 
of short and long vowels. Phonics is 
then applied to spelling as well as to 
reading. 

Book Three further develops the 
lessons in phonics as applied to read- 
ing. As in Book Two these phonetic 


principles are also applied to spelling.. 


Spelling lists for Books One, Two, and 
Three are included in the Teacher's 
Handbook. Book Three stresses the 
syllabification of words. It also reviews 
the consonant sounds and short and 
long vowels which were developed in 
the two previous books. Each skill pre- 
sented is followed by ample practice 
and drill. 

The key sounds and pictures in these 
three workbooks are in color. This em- 
phasizes them and serves as a very 
definite and helpful guide to the pupil. 
Each book also contains a set of 
sturdy pictured flash cards for pupil 
use. 

This Teacher’s Handbook which ac- 
companies this series is very complete 
and gives detailed instructions for us- 
ing the workbooks. The excellent 
Handbook contains several rhymes for 
each sound as well as original rhymes 








set to music. There are also vowel 
charts which teachers may use to ad- 
vantage. 

Happy Times with Sounds is well 
named, for pupils and teachers pro- 
vided with these books will indeed 
have many happy times. Primary 
teachers, whether beginners or experi- 
enced, will welcome Lola Merle 
Thompson’s fine contribution to educa- 
tion. 


SisTER M. Corrine, I.H.M. 


St. Matthew Convent, 218 W. Fourth 
Street, Flint 3, Michigan 


St. Anthony and His Time. By Mary 
Purcell (Hanover House, a Division 
of Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1960; 
pages 282; price $3.95). 


Lovers of the ever-popular Saint 
Anthony will find in this scholarly bi- 
ography an authentic portrait of the 
great Franciscan who so completely 
mirrored in his life the ideals of the 
Poor Man of Assisi. Thé author, utiliz- 
ing recent research materials hitherto 
unavailable, depicts the saint with his- 
torical accuracy against the back- 
ground of the medieval civilization of 
which he is so illustrious a figure. 

St. Anthony lived during the first 
three decades of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that marvelous epoch of creative 
energy and sublime enterprise which 
produced the great cathedrals of 
France, the pageantry of the Crusades 
and the programs of learning at the 
universities. Revered for his holiness 
even during his lifetime, Anthony 
identified himself completely with the 
great men of his day by his scholarly 
attainments which ranked him as one 
of the most learned of his generation. 
Yet the profound influence which he 
exerted on his contemporaries was 
wrought, not by his sublime wisdom 
but by his zealous preaching of the 
Gospel and his tireless labors to win 
souls to Christ. 

Many of the modern clients of the 
saint may not know that the Church 
venerates him as one of its great 
Doctors, eminent for his excellence as 
a theologian and scriptural scholar. 
They will do well then to read Miss 
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Purcell’s fascinating study of the 
wonder-worker whose popularity has 
never waned in the seven centuries 
since his death. 


SisTER Benita Datey, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


Director of the Graduate Division, The 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


Red Star Over Cuba. By Nathaniel 
Weyl (Devin-Adair Company, 
1960; pages 222; price $4.50). 


Those who do not learn the lessons 
of history are compelled to repeat its 
mistakes. The truth of this maximum 
was never more forcefully illustrated 
than by Red Star Over Cuba by Na- 
thaniel Weyl. Here is the bitter lesson 
of how the communists conquered 
Cuba with the very same tactics they 
used so successfully to enslave China 
12 years earlier. Here is the case his- 
tory of the communist takeover of a 
neighboring country—by one who 
knows Cuba, the communist conspir- 
acy, and the Spanish language. 

In fascinating detail, Weyl gives 
the documented record which proves 
that, every since 1948, Castro has 
been “not merely an _ implacable 
enemy of the United States, but a 
trusted Soviet agent as well.” Weyl 
traces Castro’s consistent service to 
the Kremlin through the murders in 
which he was implicated while a stu- 
dent at Havana University, the Bo- 
gota riot of 1948, his armed insurrec- 
tion on the 26th of July for which he 
served only 22 months in prison, and 
how he trained his Red cadres in 
Mexico under the political protection 
of the bitter anti-Catholic, ex-presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, who was ap- 
propriately rewarded with a Stalin 
peace prize. 

Most Americans know by now that 
our Government made a mistake in 
recognizing Castro. But most Ameri- 
cans do not yet know how Castro was 
helped to power by the press and our 
state department in precisely the same 
way that the communists were helped 
to take over China. Castor was an un- 
known guerrilla when Herbert L. 
Matthews of the New York Times, by 
a subterfuge, got our Ambassador to 
secure Batista’s permission for a trip 
to the Sierra Maestra to interview 
Castro. Matthews’ articles, published 
in early 1957 in the New York Times, 
were not reporting, but propaganda of 
the same type that Matthews became 
skilled at during the Spanish Civil 
War. Because Castro was a bearded 
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lawyer, Matthews likened him to 
Abraham Lincoln, and solemnly as- 
sured the world that there was no 
communism in the Castro movement. 
He inflated Castro to world recogni- 
tion, and started the flood of arms, 
soldiers of fortune, and unlimited 
supplies of money which were Cas- 
tro’s secret weapon. Weyl shows how 
nearly the entire United States press 
followed Matthews’ lead in painting 
Castro as a Cuban Robin Hood and 
“agrarian reformer.” Edward R. Mur- 
row of CBS staged a laudatory TV 


network program, and Ed Sullivan 
went into the Sierra Maestra to lob 
friendly questions over the plate for 
Castro. 

Our Ambassador to Cuba, Arthur 
Gardner, tried desperately to alert the 
state department to the fact that “Cas- 
tro talked and acted like a commu- 


‘ nist, and should not be supported by 


the United States.” His thanks for this 
patriotic warning was removal from 
his post and the smear treatment 
from leftwing columnists. He was re- 
placed by Earl E. T. Smith, who was 
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Very Reverend Monsignor John B. McDowell, 
Consulting Editor of the Teacher’s Guidebook 


SCIENCE IS WONDERING— Kinderyarten 


SCIENCE IS FUN—Grade 1 


SCIENCE IS LEARNING—Grade 2 


SCIENCE IS EXPLORING—Grade 3 


The Cathedral Teacher’s Guidebook at each grade level pro- 
vides background information and detailed lesson plans. 
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Why it costs far less 
to buy Bausch & Lomb 


Your investment is protected for life! B&L 
educational instruments are built to shrug off 
the punishment of day-after-day, year-after- 
year use. They’re made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. Workmanship 
and materials are guaranteed for life. If you 
should ever need service, a nation-wide net- 
work of B&L dealers provides it promptly 
and dependably. 















































BAUSCH & LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects mounted 
specimens or living or- 
ganisms on screen or 
tracing pad. 










You save precious teaching time, too. This 
Tri-Simplex Microprojector lets you point 
out important details of microscope study to 
all students at the same time. They see 
brighter, clearer images than any other 
school projector can provide. They know ex- 
actly what to look for with their own micro- 
scopes. They understand better, learn faster. 
































BAUSCH & LOMB 
STANDARD TEACHING 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and op- 
eration with exclusive 
student-proof features. 











GET your FREE copy 


of this data brochure covering the 
world’s finest teaching tools for 
the balanced science program. 
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sent to Herbert L. Matthews to be 
“briefed” for his Cuban assignment, 
and then ordered to tell Batista that 
the United States wanted him to step 
down. State department bias toward 
Castro was made clear to Batista when 
we reneged on a promise to deliver 
15 training planes bought and paid for 
by Batista. Weyl shows how our am- 
bassadors to Cuba were ignored and 
overruled by two members of the 
“middle echelon” in the State De- 
partment named Roy Rubottom and 
William Wieland. 

Red Star Over Cuba has many 
lessons for Americans, in addition to 
the principal lesson of how easily we 
were hoodwinked by communist 
propagandists in our channels of com- 
munications. One of the common fal- 
lacies about communism is that it 
originates with the poor and unedu- 
cated. Weyl shows that Cuba ranked 
as one of the highest of Latin Ameri- 
can countries in per capita income, 
and that the Communist Party of 
Cuba was organized in the 1920's by 
a group of intellectuals at Havana 
University. Fidel and Raul Castro, 
heirs to a half-million dollar estate, got 
their training and recruited their fol- 
lowers among the student intellectuals 
at Havana University. 

Weyl does a good job of describ- 
ing many of the typical communist 
tactics used by Castro, such as his use 
of the liberals and politically innocent 
as martyrs, and the sordid injustice of 
the so-called “agrarian reform.” One 
wishes that he had told more of these, 
such as Castro’s systematic and prompt 
confiscation of all the anti-communist 
records in Cuba, and his use of medals, 
rosaries and other religious articles to 
deceive Catholics into supporting him. 

A communist dictatorship controlled 
by Moscow and Peiping and only 90 
miles off the coast of Florida consti- 
tutes a clear and present danger to 
all the Americas. Not only does it pro- 
vide a Soviet missile and rocket base, 
but it is a training center for infiltra- 
tion and propaganda for all of Latin 
America. But maybe Castro is a bless- 
ing in disguise. If enough Americans 
will read this book and realize that “it 
can happen here,” we can defend our- 
selves from international communism 
while there is still time. 


PHYLLIS SCHLAFLY 
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EDUCATION 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


How A-V Aids Make Teaching and Learning Easier* 


By Sister M. Carolissa Levi, F.S.P.A. 


THE CHILD OF ToDAy lives in a different world from the 
child of yesterday. A few decades ago, good teachers 
used their creative imaginations to set up stimulating, 
attention-catching, and challenging learning situations. 
With the assistance of chalkboards, maps, globes, and 
pictures, the setting was complete for effective 
teaching. 

Today, our Space Age, with all its ramifications, 
challenges our American way of education as no other 
era has been challenged. Comic books, rock-and-roll, 
sack dresses, atomic breakfast foods, and synthetic 
inventions tend to produce active and highly indi- 
vidualistic students. Educational systems must enter 
into competition with all these communication media 
which tend to draw the child away from the mastery 
of fundamental skills, moral responsibility, and true 
intellectual achievement. 

To meet this crisis intelligently and effectively, the 
American teacher must face the issue by using modern 
media of communication or miss the boat! The efficient 
teacher uses efficient tools; among these tools are audio- 
visual aids. 

An audio-visual aid is a communication tool which 
must, by picture and word, transmit values to an audi- 
ence. Evaluation should be made on two essential 
points: 1. The truth of the content. 2. The skill with 
which ideas are built into the communication tool— 
whether a minimum of psychological elements are 
used or whether these are found in fullness. 

The phenomenal growth of audio-visual aids the 
past ten years is due both to quality and quantity— 
what, why, and how. The “what” content is concerned 
with validity of ideas; the “why” with purposes of ob- 
jectives held by those who constructed the tool; the 
“how” embraces the techniques or skills with which 
psychological laws have been used to build concepts 


® This article was awarded honorable mention in an Audio- 
Visual essay contest conducted last Spring by Viewlex, Inc. 
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into the teaching device. Knowledge, attitudes, and 
habits flow from these objectives. 

One of these audio-visual aids, filmstrips, offers un- 
usual opportunities. Unlike the movie, radio, and tele- 
vision, this aid is always available and easy to operate. 
It makes teaching more effective, but not easier; the 
teacher is more important than the machine. However, 
filmstrips develop attitudes, broaden individual ideas, 
excite aspirations, extend capabilities, and equip the 
child to achieve his ultimate goal. Both fast and slow 
learners improve their capabilities by the use of film- 
strips, since they facilitate teaching by creating interest, 
clarifying content, increasing retention, and speeding 
learning. 


For Quick, Accurate Understanding 


Through his external senses, a child becomes aware 
of the existence and properties of sensible objects. 
Filmstrips hit both the eyes and the ears—the two sen- 
sory organs most used in education. Quick, accurate 
seeing or visual perception is of great importance not 
only in reading but in all visual tasks. The intellect de- 
pends on the mental representation of stimuli or the 
understanding of the stimuli. Most intellectual errors 
are not the fault of the intellect itself, but the result 
of faulty representation of stimuli—faulty perception. 
Quick, accurate perception is therefore a necessity for 
quick, accurate understanding. 


Sister M. Carolissa is principal of St. Mar- 
garet Grade School, Blackfoot, Idaho. She 
has been teaching for thirty-eight years and 
is listed in Who's Who of American Women, 
Who's Who in the Midwest, and Who Is Who 
in Wisconsin. Sister has entered several con- 
tests successfully, having entered, in 1929, 
a Safety Contest to take third place. She is 
author of Chippewa Indians of Yesterday and 
Today. She is a graduate of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Lacrosse, Wis., and Viterbo College, 
Lacrose, and she studied at several other col- 
leges in lowa and Washington. 





Listening, another open door to knowledge, is the 
receptive end of the speaking art. Most of our waking 
hours involve some type of communication; the largest 
proportion is listening. However, it is more than recog- 
nition of sound and word; it is also a process of think- 
ing. Things heard are analyzed and related, classified, 
and judged. Listening thus becomes an enriching ex- 
perience of appreciation, response, or analysis. 

Of the two senses, sight is the more important for 
learning, since about eighty percent of knowledge 
comes through the sense of sight. Most people retain 
more of what they see than of what they hear—if the 
Chinese proverb is true: “One picture is worth 1000 
words.” Pictures are representations of reality and 
therefore should closely resemble reality. For this 
reason, color is better than black and white. Nature is 
in color. 

However, both sight and hearing must be used if the 
filmstrip is to secure maximum values. Either record- 
ings made for the particular film must be used or 
the living voice of the teacher employed. 

The child moves from the color and sound of the 
object to a knowledge of the object itself. He uses 
memory in order to distinguish this object from others 
of his past experience, to identify and set it apart in 
his consciousness. For this reason, the principle of 
perception is important in learning. New materials 
must be presented in picture and sound that is already 
familiar; the child must be led gradually into the proc- 
ess of getting new meanings from what he sees and 


hears. Unfamiliar terms must be compared with those 
he already knows. 


Acquire Critical Habits of Mind 


A filmstrip deals primarily with images and in that 
lies its teaching power. The picture always carries the 
story. The narrator or caption should say only what 
the picture cannot say. Students thus acquire critical 
and creative habits of mind. Mere memorizing of facts 
are not enough. Students must be led to see the sig- 
nificance and meaning of facts: this point of view, 
this method of tackling a problem. Learning situations 
are meaningful if they lead to solid, critical thinking, 
A good audio-visual aid gets across in ten minutes what 
it takes the teacher to say in half an hour. However, 
it can be used effectively only with imagination, in- 
telligence, skill, and careful planning. 


Built Around a Lesson Plan 


Proper construction of an audio-visual tool demands 
that it be built around a lesson plan or discussion guide 
which is in effect a digest of the ideas of the lesson, 
Through a list of questions or statements, an outline 
should be given to the students relative to the content 
and possible outcomes of the learning device. The 
audio-visual tool thus becomes a springboard for 
further discussion and study. It should not only pre- 
sent information on a subject but also create a love for 
the subject. 

In order to teach the salient facts contained in the 


ST. THOMAS HAS A BAND. ..and your 


Though total enrollment was only 110 students, St. Thomas Grade i 
School formed a Band in 1952. Now, they are the envy of many schools can have one, too: 
a high school . . . playing for church, school and fraternal functions 
throughout the area. HOW DID THEY DO IT? Simply by asking CONN 
for the answers to these four questions: 


1. WHY A BAND? 3. WHO TEACHES? 


2. WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 4. HOW DO WE FIND THE TIME? 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR ANSWERS! YOU’LL BE 
ASTONISHED HOW EASY IT IS TO HAVE A BAND! 


Director of Catholic Institutional Music Education 


CONN CORPORATION 
Dept. L-2501, Elkhart, Indiana 
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SCHOOL MASTER 500 shown with exclusive accessory 
Rewind Take-up and Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. 


Images are brighter...teaching is easier... 
learning is faster with SCHOOL MASTER* 


School Master’s brilliant screen images solve a 
lot of problems. You can project filmstrips or 
slides even in partially lighted rooms. Your 
teaching efforts are therefore more effective be- 
cause of the greater attention and interest of 


your pupils... and their greater understanding 
of your presentation. 

School Master Dual-Purpose Filmstrip and 
2x2 Slide Projectors have been standard school 
and church audiovisual equipment for years. 
They’re so simple to use, any pupil can become 
an expert projectionist with only a few basic 
instructions. In fact, the change from filmstrips 
to slides, may be made in seconds, without tools 
and without adding or removing parts. Simple 
to maintain, too... the entire optical system re- 
moves as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive telescop- 
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ing built-in carrying handle permits easy carry- 
ing from one room to another. And its exclusive 
accessory Rewind Take-up, permits rewinding 
filmstrips into storage containers automatically. 
500 watt and 750 watt manual or remote control 
models from $84.50. 

For additional information on School Master 
projectors and accessories, see your Graflex AV 
dealer, or write Dept.CE51,Graflex, Inc., Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. In Canada: Graflex of Canada 
Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Model No. 1550-S 
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Sensitivity 
List price 


2 Kilogram 


BEAM BALANCE 
Model No. 750-S 
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Sensitivity ... 0.1 Gram 
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& SHADES 


for Classrooms 
and Auditoriums 


Forse Drapes and Shades meet every 
requirement for light control and room 
darkening. Choice of decorative colors. 


the United States since 1917. 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Guhl MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2347 Sullivan Ave. © St. Lovis 7, Mo. 
Send free samples and literature. 
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filmstrip, the teachier herself must be familiar with the 
filmstrip before showing it. Preview filmstrips with 
some outstanding students of the class and ask them 
to prepare a series of questions which touch the most 
important points of the filmstrip. Mimeograph a copy 
for each student or write the questions on the chalk- 
board before the filmstrip is presented. 

Certain mechanical preparations must also be made 
to secure the maximum value of the filmstrip. Some of 
these are: See that the room is properly ventilated, 
The screen should be at the eye-level of the students, 
Learn how to use the projector well; capable students 
may also operate the projector. Keep a spare lamp on 
hand. 

Effective teaching with a filmstrip requires all the 
steps needed in teaching any good lesson. There must 


be: 


1. Clearly defined aims or purposes. Introduce the 
filmstrip in view of the purposes to be achieved; 
in addition, tell the title, place, time, and people. 
This may be done by the teacher or a pupil. 

2. Give an interesting presentation utilizing in- 
structional materials such as pictures, maps, ob- 
jects, or any other media that will make the sub- 
ject clear and real. Call attention to the prepared 
list of questions. 

3. Clarify words and phrases clearly and logically 
from point to point. 

4. Make students alert to new ideas and stimulate 
them to think about the meaning of the informa- 
tion presented. Don’t encourage fact collection. 

5. Hold the filmstrip picture on the screen when 
more details and clarifications are needed. 


Follow-up Activities 


Follow-up activities are in order. Permit one of the 
students who helped prepare questions to act as chair- 
man and discuss the filmstrip shown. In this discussion, 
the “slow” pupils will add their quota to the informa- 
tion gleaned. If the questions are not answered satis- 
factorily, discuss sources where further information 
can be found. 

There should be a testing program, either oral or 
written, to discover facts learned, attitudes developed, 
and appreciations acquired. If the filmstrip showed 
how to perform a skill, such as soap carving, test the 
class by giving them an opportunity to practice that 
skill. If the subject is suitable, dramatize it. Other 
activities should stem from the showing of the film- 
strip, such as: poems, stories, letters, maps, graphs, 
handicraft, or collections of objects pertinent to the 
subject. Filmstrip showing should conclude with an 
adequate summarization of information gleaned, thus 
clinching the subject matter and ensuring more lasting 
results. 

In the selection of filmstrips, these criteria should 
be kept in mind: 1. Class needs and interest;. 2. Con- 
tent suitable for age level and experience of group. 3. 
Factual correctness and up-to-dateness. 
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“Nous étudions le francais intermédiaire.” 
“We're working on intermediate French.” 


“‘Nous sommes en train 
d’étudier le francais 
élémentaire.”’ 

“We are studying 
elementary French.” 


“Ce systéme-ci nous permet 
d’apprendre d’autant plus 
rapidement, nous suivons 
des cours de francais 
plus avancés.” 

“This system enables us to 
learn so much faster, we 
are taking more advanced 
French lessons.” 
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“Nous avons manqué Ia classe hier et 
nous ratrappons les lecons que 
nous avons manquées.” 

“‘We were absent yesterday and are 
making up the lessons we missed.” 


“Hacemos tareas en 
espafiol durante nuestro 
periodo de estudios.” 

“We're working on Spanish 
assignments during 
our study period.” 
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EDWARDS LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


In this typical classroom situation, one 30-position, 2-channel 
Edwards Language Laboratory serves five simultaneous activ- 
ities (4-channel models available when required), 13 beginners 
work on a master lesson using Lesson Channel 1. Nine inter- 
mediate students work on a second lesson using Channel 2. 
Three more advanced students work with tapes saved from 
an advanced class, recording their responses while erasing old 
practice material recorded by previous students. Three absen- 
tees make up work on tapes saved from a previous lesson. 
Two students use a free period for some independent lab 
work. The language laboratory is eats 

utilized to the fullest extent. Any 

number of separate lesson activ- 

ities or subjects may be handled. 

The instructor has complete con- 

trol over all 30 booths and can 

monitor or communicate with 

any student at any time. The in- 

structor can utilize the Edwards 
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Language Laboratory’s extreme flexibility to include visual 
presentations, channeling sound for films, slides, TV, etc. 
through the lesson channel’s auxiliary input. He can use the 
function selector’s rREciTE position to channel the recitation of 
one student (or a conversation between himself and one stu- 
dent) to the rest of the group. The instructor may pick up any 
student tape he desires to check, or to hold as a master tape 
for later use. There are many language laboratories, but only 
Edwards offers such versatility and ease. Write today for 
detailed literature on this more effective teaching tool for 
si = creative language instruction. 
EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION: Edwards Company, 

Incorporated, Norwalk, Connecti- 

cut; Edwards of Canada, Limited, 

Owen Sound, Ontario. Better 

Language Instruction, For 

More Students, The Most Effec- 

tive Way. 


©1960 EDWARDS COMPANY, INC. 








The value of the filmstrip shown can be deduced if 
the following questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive: Did the knowledge acquired broaden the subject 
taught? Do students voluntarily look for further know]- 
edge of the subject in libraries, magazines, and other 
areas of learning? To anyone who has used filmstrips 
with careful planning, the answers are obvious. 

Teachers who specialize in certain fields or who 
work with certain groups may question the availability 
of filmstrips in their particular area. Filmstrips are 
available at all age levels from kindergarten to college 
levels; and in every educational field from guidance to 
science, including teacher-training and shop training. 
A few observations in some fields may be pertinent. 


TEXTBOOKS 


for Catholic schools, high schools, 
colleges and seminaries. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
7 East 51st Street New York 22, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 °* CINCINNATI 1 
CHICAGO 6 °* SAN FRANCISCO 3 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES ... Attractive sample 
outfits for boys ‘and girls sent on re- 
quest. 

e ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
>: . On rental or purchase 

is. 


@ CHOIR ROBES. . . On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. WARD CO. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 


Your Map of the route to 
spiritual perfection ... 


Basic Spiritual Means. By Rev. Philip Dion, C.M. $4.50 
A supplement and a sequal to ‘Keys to the Third Floor,” shows prac- 
tical means to fervent religious life. 


My Daily Union with God. By Rev. Philip Dion, C.M. $2.75 
Unique daily calendar of thoughts for meditation, three points for each 
day of the year. 


Keys to the Third Floor. By Rev. Philip Dion, C.M. $3.95 


Opens up before you a path to self-perfection via the Christian attitudes 
and actions basic to spiritual life. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7 

















Use in Science 
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Science. Everyone is talking about science today 9) 


and we are doing something about it! Today one off id 


the biggest issues in America is the science rivalry tha 
exists between the United States and Russia. Space 
no longer a vacuum to be imagined but a place to b 
visited and new knowledge acquired. New doors a 
opened faster and faster. The impact of science o 
man’s future is one of the problems facing the world 
today. 
The world of science can be a puzzle or its doors car 
be opened by using filmstrips. All fields. of science argy 
covered: the shape of the earth, the atmosphere that) 
encompasses it, frontiers of space, power from they 
atom, discoveries in medicine, plant and animal life 
No longer will the student be like Peter Bell: “A prim# 
rose by the river's brim, was to him a primrose, and it” 
was nothing more!” : 
The content and vocabulary of science color-film- 
strips range from primary to college levels—correlated 
with leading textbooks of science. The overview of 
content and introduction of difficult vocabulary, with 
the use of diagrams, clarify concepts and motivate 
students to become aware of their surroundings. 
Science filmstrips teach recognition and appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. Basic concepts concerning 
environment and pictures representing situations which 
suggest challenging questions, motivate the viewer to 
look for the answer and draw his own conclusions. Say: 
In summary, science filmstrips aim to present an § Tp 
understanding of living things, an appreciation of the § pie, 
beauty, complexity, and orderliness of the universe, § Ridge 
and an appreciation of the potentialities of science for 9 {° 
the improvement of human welfare. ation 
Current Events. America is no longer an isolated phe 
unit. The increasingly significant role that new nations 
of Asia and Africa are playing on the world scene is 
made clear by up-to-the-minute filmstrips. The grow- 
ing importance of former colonies in international re- 
lations as a battleground between the ideas of democ- 
racy and communism are presented by an explanation 
of the background, the present current problem, and 
questions for further discussion. The oldtime problems 
of disease, poverty, and ignorance are weighted with 
the political turmoil and economic instability that 
exists amid the rise of nationalism. The aspirations for 
a brighter future for the teeming masses are examined 
in the East-West struggle for supremacy or survival! 































Shortcut in Beginning Reading 


Reading. The problem, “Why Johnny can’t read,” 
can be partly solved by the use of filmstrips. The rec- 
ognition of the value of phonics is becoming wide- 
spread. Colored filmstrips teach basic principles of 
speech and word interpretation and help pupils recog- 
nize words and sounds. Confidence is developed in at- 
tacking new words. Captions help children learn simple 
clues for more effective reading, especially as applied 
to hearing and sa ng sounds and words. These letter- 











Says 
Thomas W. Conner, 


Director of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, school 
system at Ridgefield High School 
selected by the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators 
for its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“As teachers, we’re not necessarily mechan- 
ical wizards when it comes to operating 
movie projectors. 

“But once we found a projector a teacher 
can operate, one that would not interrupt 
its own performance by some teacher- 
baffling mechanical problem, we became 
truly enthusiastic and our A-V program 
took wings. 

“Now our teachers enthusiastically audi- 
tion, preview, and cull, to find those films 
which are to their and to their students’ 
best advantage. Perhaps the key to this was 
letting our teachers select the projector 
themselves—the Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, it turned out. 

“Our faculty approved the Pageant Pro- 
jector as a jury, you might say, after wit- 
nessing demonstrations of several new ma- 


“Our Audio-Visual program took wing 
once we found the key to teacher enthusiasm.” 


chines. They found they could operate it 
without any fussing. They liked its picture 
brilliance and sound quality. And the 
Pageant Projector looked to them (and 
me) mechanically simple and rugged. 

“With this Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, we haven’t had one case of film 
breakage in the two years we’ve owned it,: 
nor have we had belt or cord problems or 
any other mechanical interruptions. 

“As a result, our teachers willingly keep 
this projector whirring constantly in every 
course from Science to Home Economics, 
on every subject from library usage to per- 
sonal hygiene.” 

If you would like a demonstration of the 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector, 
call your Kodak A-V dealer. For literature, 
without obligation, write: 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





sound filmstrips are a shortcut to one of the major and 
most essential tasks of the teacher of beginning read- 
ing. The unique combination of key picture and super- 
imposed letter forms enable children to establish im- 
mediately and permanently the correct association 
between the printed letters and the sounds they repre- 
sent. It permits the teacher to accomplish in a few 
months—with enjoyment and enthusiastic response 
from her pupils—a job ordinarily entailing laborious 
drills through the primary years. Children learn to 
identify words independently and are able to read for 
meaning. Some companies produce these filmstrips 
in full color, an added appeal to the small child. 

Picture book parade filmstrips reproduce pictures 
and printing of well-known children’s picture books. 
These filmstrips are useful to introduce books. After 
the first showing, a second one will permit children to 
tell the story, thereby stimulating imagination rather 
than verbal memorization. 

For the high school student, color filmstrips help to 
develop an intelligent enjoyment of reading through 
an awareness of literary forms and through an under- 
standing of literature as an interpretation of life. The 
immortal plays of Shakespeare are again relieved and 
summarized by experts. Other filmstrips discuss poetic 
form, the structure of poetry, how to read and inter- 
pret poems, and how to write poetry. Busy teachers 
will find aids in filmstrips that teach word building, 
synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, changes in word 
meaning, unusual origins of words, and derivation of 
words. Concepts are developed which provide broader 
experiences, further social and emotional develop- 
ments, teach language skills, and encourage interest 
in books. Recordings of great literary works used with 
the filmstrips add another dimension to visual aids. 


Religion and Guidance 


Guidance and Religion. The following quotation 
from Dr. Laurence M. Gould, President of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, world-famous geolo- 
gist and Antarctic expert, is a fitting introduction for 
the above topics: 


If America is to grow great we must stop gagging 
at the word “spiritual.” Our task is to re-discover 
and re-assert our faith in the spiritual, non-utili- 
tarian values on which American life has really 
rested from its beginning. 


One of the urgent needs of the day is character 
building and guidance of youth. It is a dangerous 
policy to wait and see whether a child will outgrow 
its emotional problems. Teen-agers must be made to 
understand that they are not alone in facing the prob- 
lems of growing-up. Filmstrips help adolescents view 
their problems objectively and thus develop desirable 
attitudes. Real life situations suggest ways of becom- 
ing adjusted socially, physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally in the growing-up process. The development 
of a well-rounded personality is made attractive and 
desirable. Successful achievement is seen to be not 
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merely mental ability, but the challenging problem 
to get along with other people. Need is shown for 
individuals to analyze their own abilities in order that 
they may choose wisely future occupations which re. 
quire specific abilities. 

Closely allied with guidance is religion. The prob. 
lem of keeping pace with the ever-changing, growing, 
and complex world is a formidable one. The presen- 
tation of eternal truths is greatly assisted by the use 
of filmstrips identified with actual Bible quotations 
and happenings. These exert a great and lasting im- 
pact upon the minds of teen-agers because of their 
human and emotional appeals. Many of these film. 
strips are available with long-playing records that 
further explain the story or lesson, thus giving added 
value and charm to the message of the filmstrips. 


Historical Pageant Leaves Lasting Impact 


Social Studies. American historical heritage abounds 
with stirring ideas, deeds, and great occasions. It is 
one that we can be justly proud of and which should 
be the legacy of every American boy and girl. 

The history of America is one of struggle and 
achievement. Filmstrips present stories that penetrate 
beyond the incident to the adventurous spirit and far- 
seeing vision which has given our history its unique- 
ness and driving power. Students will acquire a per- 
manent sense of our country’s greatness, vitality, as- 
pirations, and attainments. The historical pageant of 
America’s growth and culture will leave a lasting im- 
pact on the minds of students. It presents the story of 
a nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” 

Filmstrips are available covering every phase of 
world history—social, economic, and cultural—from 
prehistoric times to the present. 


We Present the Acadians 
(Continued from page 787) 


Co-orpinator: And now, class, it is time for our 
next period, Choir. Thanks to all of you who partici- 
pated in these discussions. Let us close with a prayer 
of gratitude to God for our great country, and let's 
all sing America the Beautiful. Will you stand, please. 
(Unison singing, at end of which Representative Aca- 
dian boy in costume, re-appears ) 

AcapiAN Boy: Vraiment, mes amis! C’était mag- 
nifique, n’est-ce pas? Et maintenant, merci! Merc 
beaucoup! Adieu! (off) 

Commentator: Thank you dear television audience 
for your kind attention and interest in our program. 
The students of the seventh grade, St. Matthews 
School, Monroe, Louisiana, extend grateful apprecia- 
tion to each of you. Special thanks to station KNOE 


who made this opportunity possible for us. May God 
bless you! 
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The Reading Laboratory, Inc.'s 
DR* Summer Workshop 

Equips You as a 

Developmental Reading Instructor 


Designed to train educators in the fundamentals of Developmental 
Reading, Workshops will be conducted in twenty major cities across 
the country during July and August. Trained counselors offer insights 
gained through their own experience and that of The Reading 
Laboratory Inc.’s ten years of research and actual classroom work. 


Completion of the three day (21 hour) program of concentrated, prac- 
tical training, will enable participants to initiate and conduct successful 
DR Programs in their schools. A year-long consulting service is pro- 
vided all participants. 


Participants will be supplied in advance with selected course materials. 
Each workshop is limited to sixteen participants to insure personalized 
instruction and liaison with the counselors. 


Topics covered in workshop include: use of mechanical aids, lesson 
planning, physical requirements, materials, reading problems, testing, 
establishing reading levels, typical student progress, scheduling of 
timed readings, and others. 


Workshop Cities: 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, Hartford, Twin Cities, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Atlanta, Denver, Cincinnatti, Groups of six- 
teen in other locations at no extra cost. 


Special Workshop offer 


A special $10.00 discount will be given 
to all workshop participants who purchase 
a DR* SKILL FILE. Purchase may be 
made at any time during the year. 


DR SKILL FILE 


regular price $62.50 


For full information write: 


*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in The Treading Laboratory, Sne. 


advanced reading and study skills for all 
eres Sian. eee 500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 





choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Commandments 


The St. John’s Catechism, a Sound 
Filmstrip Series produced by St. 
John’s University, New York, is an 
audio-visual presentation of the ma- 
terial of the Baltimore Catechism, 
No. 2. It consists of three sections, 
“The Creed,” “The Sacraments,” 
and the “Commandments,” each 
section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections have 
previously been evaluated. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting 
of approximately 60 frames of orig- 
inal art work in Eastman color; (2) 
a dramatization, in ten minutes, 
synchronized to the filmstrip on a 
12”, standard-speed, R.C.A. un- 
breakable record; (3) a Lesson 
Plan, printed on the back of each 
record sleeve, describing objectives, 
procedure, ten points of doctrine, 
six basic questions (which are also 
placed at the end of the filmstrip, 
and keyed to appropriate pictures ), 


eight supplementary questions, and 
finally, suggested pupil prayers and 
resolutions. 

The stated purpose of each unit 
is twofold: to teach the lesson of 
the Baltimore Catechism to which 
it is keyed, and to make the lesson 
practical in the lives of the students. 

Costs of The Commandments is 
$150. Individual units are priced 
at $15. Various package plans are 
available. Material may be pre- 
viewed for a ten-day period. For 
further information write to the 
distributor: Brian Press, Inc., 230 
Broad St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


23. The First Commandment 
Part 1: The Worship of God 


Description. This unit presents 
the lesson on the existence of God 
and the worship due Him in the fol- 
lowing manner: When men do not 
know the true God they look for 
Him in the things He has made, 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Saint Augustine, S.S.M.N. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 
Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman 
High School, New York, Chairman 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 


Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


Some people worshipped the sg 
fire, or living creatures because th 
believed that these objects 
gods. However, the true God 
revealed Himself through f 
prophets, and last of all through F 
Son. 

Because God is our Creator 
have a duty to worship Him. 
nature . glorifies God, but only 
telligent free men, with the ang 
can worship Him. The Christian) 
united to God in intellect and 
through the infused theological 
tues. To accept and profess as t 
what God has revealed is to ade 
God by faith. To trust in God a 
the means He has given us to rez 
Him is to adore God by hope. 
love God above all creatures an 
to love the neighbor for the sake 
of God is to adore God by charity, 
The Christian also worships God 
through prayer and the use of the 
sacraments. The supreme act of 
worship is the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass where we unite with His Son 
in the act of perfect homage. 
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Theology 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Analysis. This unit of the St. 
John’s Catechism is, as usual, up to 
par, ie., an excellent audio-visual 
aid for the religion teacher. The 
material is presented via original 
water color pictures and the lesson 
text is narrated on the record. Most 
of the color is very vivid, and some 
of it is really beautiful. The art work 
is good though not superb. A pat- 
tern is followed in the narration 
whereby the voice matches the 
character portrayed, for example, 
when a child appears in the picture 
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Designed by a professional engineer with seven 
years’ experience in the education field, AUTO- 
SCORE is a remarkable new teaching aid de- 
signed for classroom use. AUTOSCORE 
telieves the teacher of the tedium of repetitive 
drill. AUTOSCORE offers ease of operation 
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for teacher and student, yet never allows a 
question to be skipped or an answer to go 
uncorrected. AUTOSCORE is smaller and 
lighter than a standard typewriter. 
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FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


BRIGHTER 
oa Siimerddtecemeasnes 
SIMPLER 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®”’ 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 


iewlex. inc. 


20 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 
IN CANADA—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 


a child’s voice is heard on the sound 
track. 

It is a well planned unit. The 
authors urge a visual presentation 
only after adequate preparation 
ind coordination with the catechism 
text has been made. The teaching 
plan then calls for the follow-up 
questions, prayers, and resolutions. 

The basic truths about God, 
whether they are taught from the 
catechism or the learned tomes of 
theology, are always fresh and 
vigorous. Put them into pictures 
with dramatization and they be- 
come vibrant and _ beautiful. 
Though this teaching aid is de- 
signed for the grade school it 
would have a fruitful effect upon 
an adult audience. One of the 
reviewers remembers the theology 
course in the seminary. Prior to 
sacred orders, and in addition to the 
regular written exams there was al- 
ways the ordeal of the oral exams 
before the board of theology pro- 
fessors. One’s final briefing did not 
come from the theology tomes but 
from the catechism which was a 
handy pocket companion. 

This visual material on the cate- 


chism is also useful for a high schog 
group. They will learn from it, eve 
though they may protest that it 
childish stuff, as some freshme 
students did when viewing it. Th 
elementary school children yi 
profit most because it was designed 
for them. The religious instructig 
class, convert or otherwise, would 
do well to investigate its teaching 
potential. 

There are a few minor irritations 
for the mid-Westerners and south 
Westerners found in the sound 
track. One youngster’s voice had, 
definite New York twang to it. Such 
accents distract the student in the 
mid-West. The music critic would 
have a few harsh comments tp 
make, but only a few. The technical 
quality has the stamp of a really 
professional job. 

Appraisal. This unit merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval with a rat 
ing of B plus, or good to excellent 
It will be found useful primarily 
for the middle and upper grades. 
The positive approach to teaching 
this commandment is to be com 
mended. 

Cuicaco CAVE Committ 


for SLIDE RULE INSTRUCTION 


A TEACHING GUIDE 
FREE TO EDUCATORS. Now in its 
third printing, this 48-page Guide, 
written by Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, 
The University of Chicago, is easy 
to understand and well illustrated. 
Experienced teachers can check 
* their methods against those proved 
successful by others. Newer 
teachers can follow the 12 sections 
in order. See your Pickett Slide 
Rule supplier or write for your free 


DEMONSTRATORS—3 Models, 4-ft. and 7-ft. Sizes 
FREE WITH QUALIFYING ORDERS 





Duplicates of Pickett Slide Rules 
approved for your classroom, they 
make teaching faster and better. 
See your Pickett Slide Rule supplier 
or write for complete information. 


PICKETT All-American SLIDE RULES 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


7-ft Demonstrator free with 24 or 
more N1010, N1011, any Log Log 
and all-metal pocket size Pickett 
Slide Rules. 4-ft Demonstrator free 
with 24 or more of any model all- 
metal Pickett Rules. 
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21 Catholic Adoration 


RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Charlot Byj, famed artist and _ illustrator, 

contributes to the Crestcard Collection a series $ 00 
of 7 lovely and moving Catholic designs (you get 

3 of each). There’s a sweetness and charm in 

these faces which only Charlot Byj could evoke— 

as well as a sincerity and depth of devotion 

which characterize all her many notable works 

of Catholic art. 


Beautifully reproduced on gold-trimmed French 
folders, these little masterpieces will be treasured 
long after Christmas is past. 


COMPANY 


' Wie \1 Tone AMERICA’S largest supplier of religious 
EXAIBETORS | Christmas cards, religious and secular 
ASSOXTA all-occasion cards. 
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Sarrend Greetings ; . ’ ‘ i Watch for our new 1961 line of “Adorable Angels”’ 


Religious Christmas Greeting Cards. 
21 deeply religious Catholic 


Christmas folders which portray 
the beloved meaning of Christ- 
mas with reverent 
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oe $1 CRESTCARD COMPANY 
only 


169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Each card is printed in 
beautiful colors on 


Please send me your 1961 line of Religious 
Christmas Card samples on approval 
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RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


1W’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
. .. “‘best of its type”’ . . . ‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“so quiet’’ . . . “flexible and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
§ to 8 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or meney refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. E-15 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Mi 


SIMPLE! 


EFFECTIVE DURABLE! 
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... and defines terms used 
in celebration of the Mass 


... What a sacrifice is 
... What the Mass is 





24. The First Commandment 


Part 2: Veneration of the 
Mother of God 


Description. This is a rather new 
approach to the First Command- 
ment. Though there is a catechism 
lesson devoted to the veneration of 
the saints, this unit concentrates 
its attention on the Queen of Saints. 
This lesson reviews the chief 
prerogatives of the Blessed Mother, 
briefly touches on some of her ap- 
paritions, and indicates the special 
interest she has in her children. 

More specifically, the unit de- 
velops the theme that God chose 
His mother from all eternity and 
bestowed on her very rich gifts 
of soul and body. There is an ex- 
planation of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, her Divine Maternity, her 
Assumption, her Queenship, and 
finally her position as Co-Redemp- 
trix of the human race and the 
Mediatrix of all graces. 

Certain major apparitions of 
Mary are visualized, and the theo- 
logical implications of the ac- 
companying messages, either for 
dogma or prayer-life, are analyzed. 
The apparitions to Catherine 
Laboure at Paris and to Bernadette 
at Lourdes are shown briefly, to 
help explain the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The appari- 
tions to the children both at La 
Sallete and at Fatima are used to 
explain that Mary urged all her 
children to do penance and to say 
the rosary. The lesson plan printed 
on the record sleeve supplies many 
more details on the various appari- 
tions to help the teacher in her ex- 


| planation. 


Analysis. Theologically there is a 
slight weakness to this teaching aid 
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to teach tomorrow’s 
scientists—provide 
the BEST today! 


in religion. A sharper distinction 
could have been made between the 
two doctrines of the Immaculate 
Conception and Assumption on the 

one hand and the Co-Redemptrix oy. Over 18 new pieces of improved apparatus 
and Mediatrix on the other. The cetede 28 eaters, Kh somes ett 0 mata 


You need proper apparatus and a well-organized 
teacher's manual to teach elementary science. For 
many years the STANS! ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE KIT AND MANUAL have been the com- 
petent and beginning teacher's proven tool. Man- 
ual includes over 150 striking experiments (30 
additional have been added), for your pupils to en- 


. .. Why the sacrifice of 
the Mass is offered 


... concepts and heightens 
children’s interest 





.. . dramatic step-by-step former is defined doctrine, and the ee oo aah aa 
semacaiaes — latter, though authoritatively ac- The teaching manual only................ $1.25 


cepted and definable, has not yet 

been defined. It is interesting to 
| note that the doctrine of Mary as 
Co-redeemer has just recently been 
presented to the Holy See as a 
dogma to be defined. Though the 
lesson plan explains the ° matter 
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more explicitly caution must be ob- 
served lest the pious, though not 
theologically prudent, teacher 
should put them on the same level. 

Psychologically, there is also a 
minor weakness to this excellent 
teaching aid. The apparitions of the 
Blessed Mother have a tremendous 
appeal to the faithful. Her shrines 
are instruments to arouse devotion. 
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Of the five apparitions mentioned 
in the filmstrip four took place in 
France and one in Portugal. The 
Virgin appeared to the faithful in 
many countries of the world, and 
her shrines are located in many 
nations. It would have been very 
easy to mention a few of the more 
important apparitions to show the 
universality of the veneration shown 


PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ AUDIO VISUAL 


FRENCH 


Each Series offers: 


recordings. 


French 


40 lessons 
over 35 native voices 





The recordings have time-tested pauses for student repetition. 


Plus: 


For more detailed information, write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 Weyman Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 


LANGUAGE SERIES 


UNDERSTAND — SPEAK — READ — WRITE 


These are the primary aims of today’s Modern Language Department. 
THE PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ AUDIO VISUAL LANGUAGE SERIES 
are designed to achieve these results. 


Both Series are basic materials for effective foreign language instruction, 
to be integrated with the teacher’s own course and present textbook, and 
are adapted to use either in the classroom or language laboratory. 


Color filmstrips photographed completely in France and Mexico, 
correlated with tapes or records utilizing native multi-voice 


detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English scripts for the 
teacher, foreign language scripts for the students. 


to the Mother of God. Does one de- 
tect a note of provincialism in the 
emphasis shown to the devotion 
of the Miraculous Medal? 

Since this teaching aid is de- 
signed for the Catholic children of 
the United States, it would seem 
that the editors slipped when they 
failed to mention the famous shrine 
in honor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception located in Washington, D.C. 
It has been there for many years 
and is the symbol whereby Ameri- 
can Catholics are dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. While this 
weakness does not mar the major 
presentation of the lesson its in- 
clusion would have enhanced the 
appeal this filmstrip would have 
had for the Catholic child in this 
country. 

The teacher will find the lesson 
plan an excellent aid for the presen- 
tation of the catechism lesson. It 
is well organized and ready for 
use in the classroom. In place of 
the prayers, in this lesson plan, it 
would have been well to substitute 
some of the favorite hymns to the 
Blessed Virgin. However, the en- 
tire presentation of this unit is very 
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Spanish 
30 lessons 
over 55 native voices 
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INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
Opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom. 
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" Bast Orange, New Jersey 

g Send me complete information on the Beseler 

§ OJ VU-LYTE ID OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

(0 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 

(0 Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for 
a demonstration. 
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YOUR 35mm 
PROJECTOR 
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2-0-0-M 
MICROSCOPE 


oLIDES! 


@ New f1.5 Elgeet Zoom Microtar Attach- 
ment converts your projector for contin- 
uously variable magnification of slides 

® Focus at any magnification—zoom image 
stays sharp 

@ Zoom magnification dramatizes the pro- 
jected image for lectures, demonstrations 
@ True, variable iris controls field size for 
concentration of interest on select areas 

® Positive lock spring device secures slide 
@ Adapters fit unit to most popular 35mm 
slide projectors; unit removes instantly for 
normal projector use 

= Complete Elgeet Zoom Microtar Attach: 
ment—with appropriate adapter for your 
projector—$64.50 








When ordering, please specify make and model of 
projector you will be adapting. For further details 
or for orders, write to: DEPT. CE-5 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Elgeet Optical Co. 
eS oF 838 Smith Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





moving, in its presentation of the 
mother-love of the Blessed Virgin. 
Appraisal. This unit merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval with a rat- 
ing of B, or good. It is especially 
suitable for the middle and upper 
grades. 
Cuicaco CAVE CoMMITTEE 


Unit 27: The 5th Commandment 


Description: This 60-frame film- 
strip, with voice accompaniment, 
lasts about 15 minutes. It empha- 
sizes the importance of the human 
soul by opening with a beautiful, 
walking, talking, dancing doll 
which after startling human-like 
performances topples down a stair 
case and falls asunder. By contrast 
with this object, the succeeding 
frames teach the greatness and 
function of the human soul. The 
lesson specifically teaches the ways 
by which one can help or harm 
the life of the body, and also that 
of the soul. 

Analysis: This film strip should 
be a very effective visual aid for 


pupils of the 5th to 8th grades. The 































































frames are well done, attractive andg It i 
in good taste. The voice accompanj.§ viewe 
ment is generally good and tha no! 
truths taught are all important and fighti1 
in many cases of current signif.§ ball | 
cance. establ 
From a pedagogical viewpoint§ conte 
the actual sequence of the framejj ing 
and the abrupt changes in situation religi 
might be questioned. After dispos.§ preju 
ing of the lifeless doll, the remain.§ clude 
ing 50 or so frames, individually 
very good, are all concerned with 
the care of both soul and body, but theole 
in no developed, logical sequence, § Philles 
For example, the following frames —_ 
succeed each other: (1) The tab-§ Cerrel 
lets on which are written the Ten orran 
Commandments; (2) A boy asking § ytiliz: 
his mother for more milk—nourish. § Pupil 
ing the body; (3) A father reading eae 
to his daughter—development of the 
mind; (4) A baseball game—pre Ay 
sumably development of the body; films 
(5)A boy and his sister studying- prof 
development of the mind; (6) Aj t! 
child receiving Holy Communion § '4! 
—nourishment of the soul. Further, § VS" 
the changes in voice accompani-§ Shot 
ment are equally abrupt, not only in Wh 
sequence but also in volume. fielc 
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Here’s a wonderful new 
Make, . es 
pment — a 
ling. black metal ti 4 
RACK! This sturdy 
rack conveniently holds 
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encourages neatness in 
children. Scissors last 
longer . . . are easier 
to count. “It’s ts aed 
expensive, so 

ven or 


MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
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It is also the opinion of this 
viewer that the relative malice of 
a normal fist fight among boys, 
fighting with a knife, illegal foot- 
ball tactics, and scandal was not 
established. Finally, as part of the 
contemporary scene, frames deal- 
ing with the potential sinfulness of 
religious, racial, national, and class 
prejudice should have been in- 


cluded. 


55 65 75 85 9§ 


Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal: Nonetheless, this is a 
filmstrip that can be purchased with 
profit. With adequate preparation 
of the class by the teacher—a pre- 
requisite for the effective use of all 
visual aids, the use of this filmstrip 
should be impressive and effective. 
While some experts in the artistic 
field may disagree, it is our impres- 
sion that the individual frames are 


well done and they more than ade- 
quately convey the projected teach- 
ings. Unit 27 (the 5th Command- 
ment) of The St. John’s Catechism 
filmstrip, series is highly recom- 
mended, with a rating of A~. The 
CAVE seal of approval is merited. 
New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 756) 


console. But in both types of student 
positions, the student can tape record her 
own pronunciation of foreign phrases and 
her own answers to questions. 

Thus, in their stations the students 
hear the “master” recording, whether 
from the console or the booth recorder, 
repeat what they hear, and compare their 


recorded repetition with the original 
“master.” The teacher can enter the “pro- 
gram” at any time to assist, test, or con- 
verse with a student, without distracting 
any other student in the class. 

Filmstrip and motion picture equip- 
ment is included in the laboratory so 
that visual programs can be integrated 
with the audio of the recording system. 

A-V 71 


Subject Guide to Free Films 


A brochure describing free films for 
schools now lists subjects according to 
their application to curricular areas. 
Teachers may thus select films judged 
helpful in the social studies, arts and 
crafts, finance, nutrition, transportation, 
creative cookery, and other subjects. 

For a free copy of this film brochure, 
write to United World Films, Inc., Free 
Film Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, N. Y. A-V 72 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 758) 
“school is life” the Catholic schools have 
Life in the school for their purpose is to 
strengthen the will of the educand to 
courageously follow Him who said, “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” in 
order that he might become a “true and 
finished man of character,” an “alter 
Christus.” A TEACHING SIsTER 





EDUCATORS PUBLISHING 


SERVICE 


Publishers for 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 
TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES, BOSTON, MASS. 


GLEN HEAD PRESS, GLEN HEAD, L.I., N.Y. 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF BOSTON’ 


English Workshop: 
9 through 12 


Mathematics Workshop: Graded review problems in Elementary Algebra, 
Intermediate Algebra, and Plane Geometry 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


ish Review Exercises: 
Language Review Exercises: 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER 


College Entrance Reviews: 
in English Aptitude 


in English Comeettion 


Word Study, Drill Exercises, and Tests for Grades 


Senior and Junior 
A Vocabulary Builder Series: Grades 6 through 12 
French, Latin, Spanish, German 


in Mathematics Aptitude 


in Intermediate Mathematics 
A Glossary of Terms, for the understanding and enjoyment of literature 


TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES 


Exercises in English Grammar: Books I and II 
Familiar Situations: Books I-II-III 
Phrases for Composition 


Writing the Friendly Letter: Teacher’s text, student workbook 


GLEN HEAD PRESS 


First Latin Lessons 

Second Latin Lessons 

Graphic Latin 

Blank Outline for Elementary Latin 
Practice Your Declensions 

Practice Your Conjugations 

French Verb Blanks 


Examination copies sent upon request. 


EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE 
301 Vassar Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


May 1961 





WRICO 
MANUSCRIPT 
LETTERING SET 


COMPLETE SET 
CONSISTS OF: 
3 lettering anes, 2 pens, 


aluminum guide holder. 
all in attractive box. 


Ideal for use by stores, offices, clubs, 
libraries, schools, audio visual instruc- 
tion, and many others. Ready for instant 
use at any time. 


Just out new 4” lettering guides and pens 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 6 


WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. C, Nutley, New Jersey 
















FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


a firms listed on these pages are advertisers in the current CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 
and the current and preceding issues of THE CATHOLIC Epucator. They have evidenced definite interest in serving 


the Catholic institutional market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 


your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they have recognized the vastness and complexity 


of the executive responsibilities which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to ‘your consideration when you are faced with 


Acoustical Tile (Fireproof) 


building, renovating, or maintenance problems. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Lancaster, Pa. CBM 

Art Supplies 

CRAFTINT MFG. CO., Cleveland 12, Ohio CE 

GRUMBACHER, INC., New York 1, N. Y. cE 

Arts and Crafts 

DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. CE 

ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE CE 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Audiometers 

MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. CE 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Band !nstruments 

CONN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Ind. CE 

Book Distributors 

CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. CE 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Book Holders 

GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. CE & CBM 

Bulletin Boards 

ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Chicago 31, III. CE 

CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT, INC. CBM 


Harrison, Ark. 


LYNN BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD MFG. CO. CBM 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Candies, Liturgical 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Caps & Gowns 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO., New York 1 
C. E. WARD CO., New London, Conn. 


Cards 
CRESTCARD CO., Newark, N. J. 


Carillons 

PETIT & FRITSEN 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Sellersville, Pa. 
1. T, VERDIN CO., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Ceramic Tile 
AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO., Lansdale, Pa. 
UNITED STATES TILE, Canton 2, Ohio 


Chalkboards 
CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Harrison, Ark. 


Charcoal, Liturgical 
CHAR-LITE MFG. CO., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Charts 

GEO. F. FRAM CO., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., Chicago 40, III. 

STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC., 
Chicago 6, III. 


Clock and Preqrem Systems 

THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

STROMBERG DIVISION, GENERAL TIME CORP. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Communication Systems 
BOGEN-PRESTO DIVISION, Paramus, N. J. 
RAULAND-BORG CORP., Chicago 18, III. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Concrete Blocks, Glazed 
THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO., Baltimore 31, Md. 


Crests 
NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES, INC., New York 11 
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Custodial Services 
STANDARDIZED SANITATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Duplicators 
A. B. DICK CO., Chicago 31, III. 


Electronic Organs 
BALDWIN PIANO CO., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Sacyelopedias 
AMERICANA CORP., New York 22, N. Y. 
GROLIER SOCIETY, INC., New York 22, N. Y. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, Chicago 54, III. 


Files 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Va. 


Films 

CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILMS, Chicago 13, III. 

CINEMA GUILD, INC., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 
Wilmette, III. 

KIMBERLEY-CLARK CORP., Neenah, Wis. 

LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOC., New York 1 

ROA’S FILMS, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Filmstrips 

PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

BRIAN PRESS, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 

EYE GATE GOUSE, INC., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Fire Detection & Alarm System 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Floor Machines 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Chicago, III. 
KRAKO OF TOLEDO, Toledo, Ohio. 


Folding Partitions 

JOHN T. FAIRHURST CO., New York 36, N. Y. 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. . 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS CO., New Castle, Ind. 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CORP., Aurora, III. 

WAYNE IRON WORKS, Wayne, Pa. 


Food Coolers & Freezers 
BALLY CASE & COOLER CO., Bally, Pa. 


Food, Institutional 

JOHN SEXTON CO., Chicago 90, III. 

KRAFT FOODS, Chicago 90, Ill. 

ORIGENA CRISPY PIZZA CRUST CO., 
New York 61, N. Y. 


Food Service Equipment 
FRANKLIN PRODUCTS CORP., Chicago 16, III. 


Foreign Language Aids 
PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Fund Raisin 
COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 
New York 1, N. Y. 
CRESTCARD CO., Newark, N. J. 
THOMAS R. FINN & ASSOCIATES 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 
MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, N. Y. 
McCARTHY BROTHERS, INC., N. Y. 19 
MICHAEL McDONOUGH CO., Bala Cynwyd, 
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Furniture, Church 

AMERIMOUNT CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

VICTOR INDUSTRIES CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 
Chica, Calif. 


Furniture, Home Economics 
GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS, Geneva, Ill. 


Furniture, Institutional 
ADJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO., Bowling Green, Ohio 
AMERICAN CHAIR CO., Sheyboygan, Wis. 


AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapdis 2, Mich. 
CE & 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO., 

Arlington Heights, III. 
CLARIN MFG. CO., Chicago 44, Ill. 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, Garrett, Ind. 
HAMPDEN SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

Easthampton, Mass. 
IRWIN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KREUGER METAL PRODUCTS, Green Bay, Wis. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC., Aurora, III. 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, Roselle, III. 
MONROE CO., INC., Colfax, lowa 
SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Detroit 29, Mich. 
TRI-PAR MFG. CO., Chicago 39, III. 
VIRCO MFG. CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Furniture, Laboratory 
GRADE-AID, INC., Nashua, N. H. 


Globes 

GEO. F. CRAM. CO., Indianapolis 6, Inc. 

FARQUHAR TRANSPARENT GLOBES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gym Floor Covering 
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CE 


CE 
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AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH CORP., Warsaw, Ind. CBM 


Gym Floor Finish 
CURVICREST, INC. 


Hair Cli rs 
WAHL CLIPPER CORP., Sterling, Il. 


Heating Fuel 


CBM 


CBM 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Chicago 14, III. CBM 

Heating Equipment 

MID-CONTINENTAL METAL PRODUCTS, CBM 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Incinerators 

THE ALSTO CO., Cleveland 13, Ohio CBM 

Institutional Supplies 

CHICOPEE MILLS, INC., New York 13, N. Y. CBM 

DOLAN MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS CO., CBM 
New York 54, N. Y. 

EDWARD DON & CO., Chicago 16, III. CBM 

GEERPRES WRINGER INC., Muskegon, Mich. CBM 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. CBM 

MAINTENANCE, INC., Wooster, Ohio CBM 

MAJESTIC WAX CO., Denver 2, Colo. CBM 

VINCE B. NYHAN CO., Chicago 7, Ill. CBM 

SIMONIZ CO., Chicago 16, III. CBM 

TUCKER MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, lowa CBM 

WHITE MOP WRINGER CO., Fultonville 15, N. Y. CBM 

Kneeling Cushions 

BEN J. SMITH MFG. & SUPPLY CO. CBM 
St. Louis 24, Mo. 

Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 

BUCK ENGINEERING CO., Freehold, N. J. CE & CBM 

OHAUS SCALE CORP., Union, N. J. cE 


SCIENCE KIT, INC., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO., Chicago 22, Ill. 








EDWARDS CORP., Norwalk, Conn. cE 

ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, CE & CBM 
INC., Washington 16, D. C. ; 

SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. CE 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA CE & CBM 
Camden 2, N. J. 

RHEEM-CALIFONE CORP., Hollywood 38, Calif. cE 

THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE, INC., cE 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. CE 


nguage Teaching Tapes 
APHONE INSTITUTE, New York 20, N. Y. CE 


Lettering Guides 
TaD REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., Nutley, N. J. CE 


Library Furniture 

BUCKSTAFF CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 

GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
GRADE-AID CORP., Nashua, N. H. 


htin 
Laewontt LIGHTING, INC., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 
CUTLER LIGHT MFG. CO., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
VERD-A-RAY CORP., Toledo 5, Ohio 


Liturgical Furnishing 
CHURCH ARTS CO., New York 1, N. Y. 


Lockers 
JOHN WOOD CO., St. Paul, Minn, 


Maps 
GEO. F. CRAM CO., INC., Indianapolis 6, Ind. CE 


Microscopes 

BAUSCH & LOMB, INC., Rochester 2, N. Y. CE 

ELGEET OPTICAL CO., INC., Rochester 6, N. Y. CE 

UNITRON INSTRUMENT CO. CE 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 


Mowers, Lawn 
HAL-GAN PRODUCTS, INC., Elm Grove, Wis. CBM 


Organs 
WICKS ORGAN CO., Highland, III. CBM 


Pencil Sharpeners 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden 1, N. J. cE 


Penmanship Books 

A. N. PALMER CO., Chicago 5, III. CE & CBM 

NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. cE 
New York 3, N. Y. 

ZANER-BLOSER CO., Columbus, Ohio CE 


Pens 
DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. cE 
GECOMATEX CORP., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. cE 


Piano Method 
VIRGIL MUSIC CO., Kiamesha Lake, N. Y. CE 


Photogra hy. School 
SCHOOL COLOR STUDIOS, INC., New York 53, N. Y. 


Physical Education 

CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC., New York 4, N. Y. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Plaques, Donor & Misc. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC., Cincinnati 3, Ohio CBM 
ZAX CORP., Nashua, N. H. CBM 


Plaques, Laminates 
LIFETIME LAMINATES, Flushing 58, N. Y. CE 


Playground Saul ment 

AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. CBM 
Anderson, Ind. 

J. E. BURKE CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Pre-Fabricated School buildings 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. CBM 


Previewers 
VIEWLEX, INC., Holbrook, L. |., N. Y. CE 


Prints 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS, Cambridge 38, Mass. CE 


Projection Room Darkening 

FORSE MFG. CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. CE 

LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. CE 
Spiceland, Ind. 


CE & CBM 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


Projection Stands 
GRUBER PRODUCTS CO., Toledo 6, Ohio CE 
H. WILSON CO., Park Forest, Ill. cE 


Projectors, Filmstrip 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. cE 
VIEWLEX, INC., Holbrook, N. Y. CE 


Projectors, Motion Picture 
fASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. CE 


Projectors, Overhead 

CHARLES BESELER CO., East Orange, N. J. CE & CBM 

ROBERT J. BRADY CO., Washington, D. C. CE 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Md. CE 

OZALID DIVISION, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CE 
CORP., Johnson City, N. Y. 


Publishers 

DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL, Boston 30, Mass. CE 
DUTTON & CO., E. P., INC., New York 10, N. Y. CE 
NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Md. 

NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., New York 13, N. Y. 
REGNERY, Henry, Co., Chicago 4, III. 

WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC., New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Missal 

CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y. 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., New York 13 
REGINA PRESS, New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers, Peperback 

AFFILIATED PUBLISHERS, INC., New York 18 
FAWCETT WORLD LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 
POCKET BOOKS, INC., New York 18, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 
ALLYN & BACON, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. CE 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC., New York 22, N. Y. CE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, Washington 17, D.C. CE 
DEPT. OF SPECIAL SERVICES, Chicago 6, III. CE 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., New York 22, N. Y. CE 
EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE, INC., CE 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
FIDES PUBLISHERS, Notre Dame, Ind. CE 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 7, Ill. CE & CBM 
GINN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
HARTCOURT BRACE & WORLD, New York, N. Y. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
HOLT RINEHART & WINSTON, INC., Chicago 16, III. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC., River Forest, III. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Chicago 6, III. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Chicago 13, III. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., SCHOOL DEPT. 
New York, N. Y. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO., Chicago 16, III. 
SADLIER, W. H., INC., New York 7, N. Y. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., Chicago 11, III. 
STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC., 
Chicago 6, Il. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis 26, Mo. 
WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Chicago 7, III. 
YES BOOKS, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Racks, Coat & Hat 
A. R. NELSON CO., INC., Long Island City 1, N. Y. CBM 


Readin Trelning Aids 

AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH, Chicago 5, Ill. CE 

BALDRIDGE READING SERVICE, Greenwich, Conn. CE 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES, CE 
INC., Huntington, N. Y. 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. CE 
Washington 16, D. C. 

READING LABORATORY, INC., New York 36, N.Y. CE 


Record Players 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. CE 


Recordings (Disc) 

BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS CE 
Wilmette, III. 

LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION, INC. CE 
New York 16, N. Y. 

SING 'N DO COMPANY, INC., Ridgewood, N. J. CE 

STANLEY BOWMAR CO., Valhalla, N. Y. CE 


Sanitary Napkin Receptacle 
D. J. ALEXANDER CORP., Philadelphia 34, Pa. CBM 


Sanitary Napkins 
DELICATE, Camden, N. J. CE 


Scaffolds 
BAKER-ROOS, INC., Indianapolis 6, Ind. CBM 


CE & CBM 


S. J. GLUCK 


Scissors 
ACME SHEAR CO., Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Sowing Machines 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Shuffeboards 
AMERICAN SHUFFLEBOARD CO., Union City, N. J. 


Slide Rules 
PICKETT & ECKEL, INC., Chicago 5, III. 


., New York 7, N. Y. 


Slides 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Sprinklers, Lawn 
BUCKNER MFG. CO., INC., Fresno, Calif. 


Stained Glass (Simulated) 
WINDOWPHANIE CO., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Stationery 
WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Stenographic Machines 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC., Skokie, Ill. 


Tape Recorders 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Tooching Aids 
CATHOLIC BOY—CATHOLIC MISS 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
CATHOLIC DIGEST, St. Paul 13, Minn. 
CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
Washington, D. C. 
DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, Miss. 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
FEARON PUBLISHERS, INC., San Francisco, Calif. 
GEO. F. CRAM CO., INC., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
PFLAUM, GEO. A., PUBLISHER, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
IVY CORP., Montclair, N. J. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Neenah, Wis. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
WM. WRIGLEY, JR. CO., Chicago, III. 


Teaching Machine Programs 
ASTRA CORPORATION 
TEACHING MATERIALS CORP., New York, N. Y. 


Television, Closed Circuit 

SARKES-TARZIAN INC., Bloomington, Ind. 

THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Tests 
PERSONNEL PRESS, INC., Princeton, N. J. 


Textbook Buying Service 
CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Transparencies 
ROBERT J. BRADY CO., Washington, D. C. 


Typewriters 
ROYAL-McBEE CORP. 
UNDERWOOD CORP. 


Uniforms, School 

ARTBRO, INC., New York, N. Y. 

BERKLEY FASHIONS, INC., Chicago 7, Ill. 

COLONY SCHOOL OUTFITTERS 

HOCHMEYER BROS., INC., New York 18, N. Y. 

McCOURT’S ALL AMERICAN SUPPLIERS 
Newark 4, N. J. 

WERNER GARMENTS, Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Hartford 6, Conn. 
U. S. HOFFMAN MACHINERY CO. 

New York 3, NY. 


Vending Machine 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE CO. 
(Affiliate of Franklin-Lee Co.), Chicago 58, III. 


Wall Cleaning Machine 
CENTRAL STATES MAINTENANCE, INC. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Zoom Attachment 
ELGEET OPTICAL CO., INC., Rochester 6, N. Y. 


THE CATHOLIC EpucaTor and Catholic Building and Maintenance 


are publications of Joseph P Waguer, Ine. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7,N, Y. 








WE OFFER 


e CONVENIENT e COMPLETE 
e TIME SAVING 


TEXT BOOK SERVICE 


1. Watch for our text circular—order blank being 
mailed to all Catholic E! x, ools in 
the United States April 26th. rite if you 
do not receive a copy by May 


2. Send us your order for all your “OPENING 


OF SCH JOL”™ text ra Fall os auto- 
matically granted. Regular jobber discounts. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 3 


SEUOCR RS RERSR ESSERE R ECE DeeeEeSeEEeEeeeEEEREEESEEE EET EE EeEs 
sCRRROR CRS eR TE RERESESCeDeeSEecereeEEteeeeeseeeseeessesseesT 


Through the use of low 


SAH cost 
plain glass windows can be transformed into 
rich, beautiful church windows. 

EASILY APPLIED FREE SAMPLES 
Serving Since 1901 


WINDOWPHANIE CO., Box 229 CE 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


Windowphanie 


NOTICE 


In the April Issue of the 
Catholic Educator an error 
appeared on page 713. 


The correct name should 
read: 


ARTBRO, INC. 


and the correct phone 
number is: 


LO 5-5610 


Study of Homes Christ Visited 


(Continued from page 790) 


3. Draw a frieze of the six visits of 
Jesus to homes and make the seventh 
one your home. Draw Jesus in your 
home. 

4. Name all the places Jesus visited; 
point to them on a large wall map. 

5. Write a conversation between Jesus 
and you. Ask Him some things you 
would like to know about the places 
He visited. 

6. Make up a quiz game on “Who Am 
IP” 

Example: 

I climbed the sycamore tree to 

see Christ. 

I spread the rich ointment on 

Jesus’ head. 








News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 760) 


English; foreign languages (including 
Latin); history and social studies; mathe- 
matics; and science. 

Each entry must be a test that has 
actually been administered in a public or 
private school system, and must be ac- 
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companied by a complete set of the ap. 
swers by which the examination wa; 
graded. No entry will be received afte 
July 15, 1961. 

Entry blanks and a full statement of 
the details of the contests will be sent by 
Testing Center, Youth Education Sys. 
tems, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y, 
upon their receipt of a stamped, ad. 
dressed envelope. SS&E 35 
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GOLOINY School Outfitters 


Specialists in Parochial School Outerwear —at maker to student prices! 


Bers oe 


‘Now! A completely new concept 


in All Wool School Coats! 


Every coat in your official school colors...personalized with a 
youngsters name and your school emblem!...at no extra charge! 


Check these exclusive features: These exclusive Colony School Outfitter 


Vour destes of Gelen Pile. ow Coats have been developed out of the 
Quilt lining! needs of Parochial Schools we service. 
The low prices —the Girls Boy coat in 


All wool coats! Reinforced for sizes 4-14 is only $16.90, sizes 8-14 is 


extra wear! only $19.90 — are possible because of our 


volume and our maker-to-student policy. 
Durable wool in your own ; 


ee Each coat is all wool and warmly lined 
scnool colors: 


for blustery weather wear. All coats — 


Y Matching hats available! both boys and girls will be delivered by 
September 1 for orders placed before 


Orders placed by June 1, de- school closing this season. Write today for 
livered Sept. 1! 


complete price lists and for additional 


information to: 


Coat Sample and Price List 


Available on Request...Write 
Today for Complete Details. Colony School Outfitters 


296 Richmond Avenue, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


ie 
7 7 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting . . . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades / and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, casy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY iF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in ilhustrations for the printed practice phyases. 


CURSIVE. Grades / through 8., A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the “RITE 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. NEW: a 
\ life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ball Point 


minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! NOW with REFILLS! 


ball point inserts with dea 
fined ink. Instant. smooth 
and drying. Controlled vise 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or 
point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 77 
glossy black, red. green, blue or yell 
cial tough plastic resists scuffs. cracks OF@ 
for years of hard usc! EXCLUSIVE finger 
double indentations promote holding ¢ m 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refills, 


The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. % 
FREE — for EVALUATION. The Mc 
Sample workbooks, other materials, i 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- Widely 
cators active in handwriting. State PSE 


grade levels. Ha 
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